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BY LT.-COL. SIR KERR FRASER-TYTLER, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.C. 


Some day, no doubt, the story of 
the Treasure of Begram will be told 
by experts, who will be able to appraise 
the value of this remarkable find at 
its true worth and place it in its correct 
historical perspective. But it will be 
some years before this can be done, 
ind in the meantime the story of the 
actual discovery and of the people who 
made it is liable to be forgotten. The 
principal actors are dead, and so is 
their devoted henchman, Karl. Meunier 
may perhaps be alive, rotting in a 
German prison camp, or he, too, may 
have been swept away in the groat 
ataclysm of 1940. There is no one 
ase to tell the tale unless I do it 





myself—I, who only came into it as 
an interested spectator and played no 
active part until the last act when the 
story was all but told. But I should 
like to tell it, piecing together the 
agments such as I know them, 
because it is a fine story of the crowning 
whievement in the lives of two people 
vho, having gained their object, turned 
wide to sacrifice everything they had 
in the cause of freedom. 

The story goes back a long way, 
ack to the days, three hundred years 
fore Christ, when Alexander of 


Macedon, leading his victorious army 
to the farthest limits of the Persian 
Empire on the great River Jaxartes 
(Siri Darya), passed up through what 
is now Southern Afghanistan, till he 
came to the valley of the Kabul River. 
It was winter when he reached Kabul, 
and the piercing cold of those snowy 
uplands drove him to seek shelter for 
his army in the beautiful valley of 
the Koh-i-Daman to the north. Here 
on the banks of the Panjshir River, 
some forty miles from modern Kabul, 
he wintered his weary troops and 
awaited the return of summer which 
would clear the snow from the passes 
of the Hindu Kush and enable him to 
pursue his way across the mountains 
to the broad Oxus valley beyond. 
Here, too, at a spot where the Panjshir 
and Ghorband Rivers join, he founded 
a city and gave it his name. The site 
he chose was worthy of the city and 
of its founder. Standing on the high 
southern bank of the river, the city 
looked northwards across a wide valley 
which sloped upwards to the foothills 
of the Hindu Kush. Beyond these 
the great ridge of the main range rose, 
tier upon tier of massive peaks, covered 
for nine months of the year with a 
U 
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dazzling mantle of snow. To the west 
and south the broad, gently sloping 
valley was filled with countless orchards 
and vineyards, watered by the streams 
flowing from innumerable ravines. The 
site was both fertile and important. It 
covered three of the main routes from 
the north—the Ghorband, the Salang, 
and the Khawak—and it stood on the 
main highway between India and 
Central Asia. 

There is little record of the fortunes 
of the city of Alexandria-under-the- 
Caucasus, as it was called by later 
historians, after its founder entrusted 
it to the charge of a Greek satrap, 
Nicanor, when he set out on his march 
to India in 328 B.c. After his death it 
flourished for a while under the Greek 
colonists, but soon passed under the 
dominion of Chandragupta, first of 
the Mauryan Emperors, whose kingdom 
included all Afghanistan south of the 
Hindu Kush. On the break-up of the 
Mauryan Empire, this part of the 
country and much of Northern India 
passed again into the hands of the 
Greco-Bactrian rulers, whose succes- 
sors, the Kushans, ruled a vast Empire 
stretching from Benares in the south 
to the Pamirs in the north and east. 
The greatest of these, Kanishka, who 
reigned during the first century of the 
Christian era, held his court at what 
is now Peshawar in the North-West 
Frontier Province of India, while 
retaining Alexandria as his summer 
residence. After his death the Kushan 
Empire was gradually reduced by the 
invasions of Ardeshir, first of the great 
Sasanian dynasty of Persia. But while 
Ardeshir carried his conquests eastward 
as far as the Indian Province of the 
Punjab, he does not appear to have 
penetrated far into Central Afghanistan, 
where Kushan principalities continued 
to flourish under the shelter of the 
mountain ranges till possibly the 
middle of the fifth century a.p. At 
about this time there occurred one of 
those early nomad invasions, pre- 
cursors to the great Mongol invasions 
of a later date, when the Ephthalites 
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or White Huns, crossing the ranges 
from the north, poured down upon the 
pleasant valleys and peaceful inhabi-§ 4; 
tants of the little Kushan states stil] 





maintaining themselves amid the ruins - 
of their once great Empire. We know 
nothing of what befell these states, 
Some day, perhaps, archeologists, § js: 
patiently delving among their ruined f ,, 


cities, may unfold the history of their} j, 
downfall. But it seems probable, iff ;, 
we compare this invasion with those 
greater ones which followed it some 
800 years later, that the ruthless 
nomads from the north, caring nothing 
for the civilisation and culture of a 
settled people, destroyed and _ laid 
waste the flourishing cities and fertile 
valleys, till nothing was left save 
a great silence amid a_ greater 
desolation. 

The city of Alexandria disappeared 
from the records of history. Armies 
passed that way; Chenghiz, Tamer. 
lane, and Baber led their forces across 
the mountains within a few miles of 
its site. Travellers came and went; 
peasants of a different race gradually 
filled the valley, planted vineyards, 
tilled the fields, and established cruds 
mud villages amid the ruins of 4 
forgotten people. But the site of 
Alexander’s city, known among the 
local inhabitants as Begram, remained 
untouched. For fifteen hundred years 
no hand was laid on it, save the hand 
of some poor peasant scratching 
its surface with a wooden plough. 
The ramparts crumbled into shapeless 
mounds, the water channels dried up 
and disappeared, while the strong dry 
winds from the Hindu Kush swep 
across its surface till the land turne 
arid and parched, and the dust 6 
centuries filled every depression and 
obliterated the traces of tho city’ 
contours. The fact of its foundatia 
remained, of course, in history, an 
men like the remarkable travellé 
Charles Masson, who visited Begrall 
in the early part of the nineteentl 
century, found there vast quantities, 
of coins of the Greco-Bactrian 4m 
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later periods. But the record of what 
the city was like, and what manner 
of men dwelt in it, what was their 
culture and their way of life, vanished 
utterly. 


In 1922 King Amanullah of Afghan- 
istan, among other foolish acts, gave 
a monopoly of archzological excavation 
in his country over a period of years 
to the French. The folly of this act 
lay in the fact that France, impover- 
ished by four years of struggle against 
Germany, had neither the will nor the 
resources to maintain in Afghanistan 
an archeological mission adequate to 
the work which lay before it. For all 
Afghanistan is a cemetery of vanished 
Empires. From the vast ruins of 
ancient Balkh, the Mother of Cities, 
in the north not far from the Oxus, to 
the deserts of Seistan in the south, 
where the ancient Sasanian cities lie 
buried in the sand; along the old 
Silk Route through Badakshan ; down 
through the gorges and across the 
passes of the Hindu Kush where the 
great statues of Bamian testify to a 
faith which has long since vanished 
from Central Asia; by Ghazni and 
around Kabul, still remain traces of 
ancient civilisations which grew and 
flourished and decayed while the 
forebears of the present rulers of the 
country were as yet unknown. Such 
& field for exploration might well 
have occupied the attention of half a 
dozen fully equipped expeditions. But 
the French Government maintained 
mly one mission, and that one 
was undermanned and often poorly 
equipped. In 1924, however, they 
appointed as its chief M. Hackin of 
the Musée Guimet in Paris, who in 
the years that followed proved his 
worth in the magnificent work he 
tarried out in Bamian, in his ex- 
tavations of the Buddhist sites near 
le travelliKebul, and in the expeditions he 
ted Begté™indertook in the Oxus valley and in 
» nineteetthe difficult desert country north of 
+ quantitiistan, 
actrian 8 But always, so he once told me, 
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his thoughts turned back to Begram, 
and to the possibility that among its 
mounds might be found something 
which would throw light on the ancient 
capital of Kanishka, and on the 
manners and customs of the little- 
known Kushan Empire. Two or three 
times shafts were sunk into the 
layers of sand and rubble covering 
its ruins, only to reveal the remains 
of what had once been the bazaar, or 
poorer quarter of the city. It was not 
till 1937 that M. Hackin, with his 
devoted wife, was able to turn his full 
attention to the task of excavating a 
site some hundreds of yards farther 
east, which held out hopes of richer 
reward. 

While engaged on work at the site 
of Begram the Hackins established 
themselves in a ruined and deserted 
mud village nearby. With all the 
genius of the French for disregarding 
uncomfortable surroundings, M. and 
Madame Hackin and M. Karl, with 
their Afghan assistant, settled down 
to three months’ work, until in July 
the hot wind off the sand, and the 
dust and the flies, would drive them 
into their Kabul headquarters some 
forty miles away. And here one 
Sunday in May 1937 I came to lunch 
with them, driving out from Kabul 
down the valley and across some 
twelve miles of rough country road. 
It was a privilege to lunch with the 
Hackins; to arrive hot and dusty and 
be met with a cool drink and a warm 
welcome ; to walk out a few hundred 
yards to the excavations and’ watch 
the labourers patiently working away, 
removing the sand, and digging into 
the ruins of some ancient house while 
Mme. Hackin and the Afghan assistant 
superintended the work; to lunch in 
the little room off chicken pilau, 
washed down with French wine, while 
much good talk went round the table, 
and M. Karl propounded some new 
and startling theory on how to catch 
the local fish, a pastime of which he 
was inordinately fond; to return 
finally to Kabul in the evening 
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refreshed from a day spent with kindly 
people, who were masters of their job, 
and most delightful hosts. 

On the Sunday in question there 
was no sign that the day was in any 
way different from other days, save 
that M. Hackin, instead of taking me 
directly to the diggings, walked out on 
to a rampart of the old city overlooking 
the river, and there stood looking 
across to the foothills and to the 
curious escarpment of the Singing 
Sands (Reg-i-Ruwan) beyond the river. 
He stood there awhile, talking of the 
old Kushans and their Empire, and 
of the wonderful site for a city chosen 
for them by Alexander, and then led 
the way back. When we reached the 
little courtyard where they lived, he 
paused. 

‘*T’ve something I want to show 
you,” he said, and led the way into 
one of the rooms. And there on the 
floor, tenderly cushioned in boxes 
lined with cotton-wool, lay the first- 
fruits of the Treasure of Begram. 

Madame Hackin had come on it the 
day before. Patiently working away 
with a pick and small shovel in the 
packed mud which filled a chamber 
of what had been a part of the old 
palace of the Kings, some nine feet 
below the ground, she had unearthed 
pieces of painted glass of exquisite 
workmanship, ivory plaques, and 
ancient vases of strange design, which 
had no counterpart in the surrounding 
villages, and had, in fact, never before 
been seen in Afghanistan within the 
memory of man. 

How they came to be there, what 
was their history, and why for fifteen 
hundred years they had escaped the 
attention of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, is a matter for the 
experts. M. Hackin was reticent 
on the subject, unwilling to commit 
himself until much further evidence, 
possibly in the shape of coins, should 
provide some reliable data on which 
to base an opinion. But from the 
little he was ever willing to say, it is 
permissible to hazard a guess that 
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Alexandria-under-the-Caucasus fell to 


some sudden onslaught of the savage § 


Ephthalites from across the mountains 
at the beginning of the fifth century 
A.D. One might perhaps try to imagine 
the scene when news reached the city 
that the barbarians had crossed the 
ridges and were even now descending 
the long valleys of the Panjshir and 
Ghorband Rivers and converging on 
the capital. One might picture the 
hasty flight of the weaker inhabitants 
with the women and children, carrying 
with them their gold and silver treasure 
and ornaments—for, with the exception 
of two small gold elephant heads, 
none of these were found among 
what was left behind—while the 
warriors manned the ramparts in 
a vain attempt to stem the on. 
coming tide. It would appear also 
that, before they left, the inmates of 
the palace collected what they could 
of the beautiful specimens of Greek 
and Indian and Chinese art which 
adorned its precincts, and piled them 
into two stone-built chambers within 
its walls, and there left them, little 
thinking that one and a half thousand 
years would pass before they again 
saw the light of day. For if this story 
bears any resemblance to the truth, 
it would appear that for some strange 
reason the invaders never penetrated 
into these chambers, or, if they did, 
that the exquisite ivories and other 
treasures held no attractions for the 
savages of a nomad race whose posses: 
sions were limited to little beyond the 
bare necessities of a life of endless 
movement across the great pasture: 
lands of Central Asia. But all this is 
mere speculation, liable at any time 
to be falsified as a result of further 
excavation and research, which well 
may give the key to the mystery 
of the origin and history of the 
treasure. 

For two long summers the work of 
emptying the chambers of their con- 
tents went on. On occasions in June 
and July 1939 I went out to the 
site and was privileged to sit with 
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Madame Hackin in one of the chambers 
and watch her at work, while the hot 
winds of the summer swept across the 
valley and tore at the slender canvas 
canopy overhead. And delicate work 


it was. Seated on a stool on the floor 
of the chamber, facing the great pile 
of earth that filled it, Madame Hackin 
would gently scrape the packed earth 
with a dentist’s pick, and remove the 
particles with a camel’s-hair brush. 
Gradually as she worked there would 
appear out of the mud where it had 
lain so long the design of yet another 
strip of beautifully carved ivory, or 
the contour of some exquisite vase or 
piece of painted glass. Very gently 
the glass or pottery, or perhaps some 
little bronze image of Greek workman- 
ship, would be prised from its setting 
and removed, while the ivories, tdo 
fragile to stand the strain of being 
lifted as they were found, were treated 
with hot glycerine by M. Karl, always 
ready in the background with his 
spirit-lamp and blow-pipe. 

Thus the work went on, through 
1937 and then again, after the return 
of the Hackins from France, throughout 
the summer of 1939, while the war 
clouds gathered over Europe and the 
shadow of a far vaster cataclysm than 
that which destroyed the last remnants 
of the Kushan Empire brooded over 
the modern world. By the end of 
1939 the two chambers were empty, 
and their contents, delicately repaired 
and carefully photographed by Karl, 
were packed and transported to Kabul, 
there to be most scrupulously divided 
by M. Hackin between the Kabul 
museum and the Musée Guimet of 
Paris. It is impossible for a layman to 
describe the treasure, either accurately 
or in detail. But I remember that 
there were many beautiful ivory strips 
of South Indian workmanship, but no 
longer found in India, elaborately 
carved with figures of men and women, 
of animals and birds, and of a curious 
mythical creature called a hippo-griff, 
all most vivid and lifelike, and that 
they showed traces of once having 
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been held together by copper fastenings 
so as to form a framework, possibly 
of a throne or couch. There were 
plaques of pure Greek workmaniship, 
exquisite painted glass with the colour 
as fresh as when it was designed; a 
beautiful little bronze statuette of a 
charioteer and other images; many 
delicate vases of alabaster and porce- 
lain ; lacquer work from China which 
crumbled to dust as soon as it was 
brought to the light and air; and 
several large drinking-vessels of strange 
design and unknown origin. It was, 
in fact, apparent that in this city of 
the Kushans had been gathered to- 
gether works of art from all Asia, 
brought by the caravans westwards 
from China by the great Silk Route, or 
northwards across the hills and plains 
of India, and perhaps eastwards from 
Macedonia, to adorn the once-flourishing 
capital of their Kings. 

Nothing resembling these specimens 
of ancient culture and art had ever 
been discovered within many hundred 
miles of Alexander’s city. It was 
a find to reward a lifetime spent 
in patient archeological study and 
research. 

In 1940 the work was resumed on 
an adjoining site; but little progress 
had been made when in June the world 
was shaken by the great disaster that 
had befallen France. When news of 
the surrender of France was broadcast 
on the radio M. Hackin was at Begram, 
while Madame, convalescing from an 
attack of dysentery, was staying in 
my house. Within forty-eight hours 
M. Hackin had packed his camp and 
was in my study, with a telegram in 
his hand to General de Gaulle in 
London, unreservedly offering his ser- 
vices in the cause of freedom. The 
offer was accepted, and a month later 
M. and Madame Hackin with M. Karl 
left Kabul en route for England. It 
is easy, looking at the past now from 
the angle of 1944, to say that he did 
the only thing a Frenchman and a 
man of honour could do, but it was 
not so easy in June 1940 in Afghanistan 
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to come tv such a decision. He was 
no longer a young man, and his life’s 
work was not complete. He was 
asked by the Vichy Government to 
remain at his post and was offered a 
handsome salary to take over their 
interests at Kabul. It would have 
been so easy and natural to do 80, 
particularly when in June 1940 no 
one outside the British Legation, 
however friendly disposed he might 
be, dared to think, or to say if he 
did think, that the British Empire 
would endure for another’ three 
months. But M. and Madame Hackin 
never hesitated, and never for a moment 
counted the cost. They and their 
devoted assistant, M. Karl, dined with 
me the night before they left Kabul, 
and after dinner we sat out in the soft 
moonlight of an August evening while 
Karl played his ukulele. M. Hackin’s 
last action was to hand over to me the 
final case of precious ivories with strict 
injunctions that in no circumstances 
were they to fall into the hands of 
Vichy. 
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The rest is soon told. The little 
party arrived in London in September 
1940 in the middle of the blitz, and 
were soon hard at work. I heard 
once from M. Hackin, a cheerful letter 
describing life in London during those 
grim months, delighted with his recep. 
tion at the Foreign Office and with an 
honorary membership of the Athenzum 
which was offered him. But he had no 
illusions about the struggle that lay 
ahead, only believing that his sturdy 
common-sense, knowledge of men, and 
real affection for the British people 


might be of service to his country and 


his cause. But this was not to be. 
He accepted an appointment in the 
East to strive to counteract the spirit 
of defeatism then spreading over the 
French dominions. He set out with 
hts wife, and one dark winter’s night 
in the Channel the ship in which they 
were travelling was torpedoed and 
sank, only one man being saved. M. 
Karl did not long survive the only 
two people on earth for whom life held 
any meaning to him. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S WISH. 


BY MAJOR J. G. E. HICKSON. 


Ir was on 14th May 1940 that Mr 
Eden announced the formation of a 
force of Local Defence Volunteers. In 
our usual delightfully casual way 
there were no very definite ideas 
how the force was to be formed or 
organised, and no limit was put to its 
size. Disaster was overtaking our 
Army in France and the historic 
danger of invasion was once again 
pervading our island. Almost the 
entire male population over military 
age sprang to arms at Mr Eden’s call, 
and many of the hastily set up recruit- 
ing offices for the L.D.V. were being 
overwhelmed. 

It was at this moment that I received 
an agonised telephone call from the 
Brigadier commanding our area, under 
whom I had worked before. ‘ Will 
you come to my headquarters,’’ he 
said, “‘and take over the organisation 
of the Local Defence Volunteers ?”’ 
And he made it plain that he wanted 
me quickly. After consulting my own 
C.0., who was quite agreeable, I rang 
up the Brigadier and told him I would 
be delighted to come, and within 
twelve hours I was reporting to him 
in his office in the great manufacturing 
town of Woolingham. 

“T don’t mind telling you,” said 
the Brigadier, “that you’ve got a 
toughish job. Mangle, from whom you 
are taking over, is a very good chap, 
but I think the job is too big for him, 
and besides,” he added darkly, “he 
doesn’t get on with Colonel Butcher.” 

“Who is Colonel Butcher?” I 
asked, feeling there was more in this 
than met the eye. 

“He’s the organiser of the L.D.V. 
in these parts,’’ replied the Brigadier, 
a little wearily, I thought. ‘“* He’s 
perfectly charming, but . . . anyhow, 
he doesn’t like Mangle.”’ 

The upshot of this first interview 
with the Brigadier appeared to be that 
Colonel Butcher and I were responsible 





for the L.D.V. in the area extending 
from Woolingham to the Scottish 
Border, approximately one hundred 
and fifty miles long and sixty wide 
at its widest point. It covered a 
large part of the manufacturing district 
of Northern England, part of the 
Yorkshire Moors and the Lake District. 
The strength of the L.D.V. in this 
area was already between twenty and 
thirty thousand, and was rising at the 
rate of about ten thousand a week. 
Organisation had proceeded rapidly; 
but the issue of equipment had, 
inevitably, fallen far short of the 
numbers involved. 

Mangle, whom I next sought out 
after leaving the Brigadier, was 
obviously a very harassed man. “I 
don’t envy you the job,” he said 
gloomily, rubbing his hair in all 
directions as he spoke. ‘“‘I shan’t be 
sorry to leave it. It'd be alli right if 
it wasn’t for that old man up there.”’ 

**What old man up where?” I 
said at once, feeling this was another 
sinister reference. 

**Colonel Butcher,’ was the reply, 
and there was feeling, to say the least 
of it, in his voice. ‘‘ He’s a terror! 
I tell you. I’ve never been treated by 
anyone in all my life as he’s treated 
me. You’ve only got to look at him to 
see what sort of chap he is. ..!” 

The man was working himself up 
to a frenzy, and I almost began to 
tremble myself; the only solution, 
obviously, was to meet Colonel Butcher 
as soon as possible and size him up for 
myself. ‘*‘ Where is he now ?”’ IT asked. 

‘**He’s upstairs in his office, in the 
attics,’’ replied Mangle. 

*“You’d better take me up to see 
him,”’ I said. 

“Not me!” His voice became 
quite hoarse with excitement. ‘ Not 
me! I’m not going near him; you go 
up and see him yourself !”’ 

** All right,’ I replied, ‘‘ but you 
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can at least show me the way.” So 
we climbed upstairs to the top of the 
house, where, having pointed out the 
door, Mangle turned and scuttled down 
the stairs again as fast as his legs would 
carry him. I knocked and went in. 

At the end of a tiny room with a 
sloping roof, at a bare barrack-room 
table, sat a man of over sixty, in plain 
clothes. He was holding a bit of 
paper in front of him, but as I entered 
he lowered it, bent his head slightly 
forward, and peered at me over steel- 
rimmed spectacles. ‘‘Good evening, 
sir,’ I said, “‘I’m the new G.3 come 
to take over from Mangle.”’ 

“Thank God for that!’ was the 
reply ; then, “‘. . . are you a regular 
soldier? What experience have you 
got of this sort of thing ?’’ We talked 
for a long time, and as he talked he 
became enthusiastic, and the look of 
slightly anxious severity left his face. 
‘**T’m a soldier too,’’ he said, with 
obvious pride. “ Territorial Army; I 
served in the South African War and 


in the Great War ...’’ and he smiled a 
friendly smile which told me we should 
get on. 

“But I can’t understand your 


modern methods,”’ 
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he continued ; 
. . all this red tape and what seems 
to me unnecessarily complicated staff 
work. The L.D.V. are about twenty 
thousand strong now in this area, you 
know, and we're woefully short of 
equipment. We could make it here; 
there’s not a single item you can think 
of in a soldier’s equipment we couldn’t 
get made almost immediately, locally, 
in Woolingham, or very close—yet, 
what happens? ‘ You must wait for 
the official issue,’ say the War Office ; 
stuff and nonsense, the Boche won’t 
wait for that!’’ And he began to 
ride what was evidently a favourite 
hobby - horse. The complexity of 
modern life and modern methods 
defeated his direct mind, fraying his 
patience beyond bearing, and leading, 
as I was to see later, to the choleric 
outbursts which tried his seniors so 
sorely and merely caused his juniors 
irreverent amusement. 
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The question of equipment certainly 
was acute, and of arms almost pathetic, 
in the face of Dunkirk. Next to 
weapons, our most urgent need was 
to supply the L.D.V. with some form 
of insignia which would stamp them 
unmistakably as an official, armed 
force, as distinct from the armed 
civilian; for in those days we still 
entertained the childish idea that the 
Boche might have some respect for 
international law, and we did not 
want all our man-power slaughtered 
by the invader as ‘armed civilians’ 
through no fault of their own. 

Then someone had the bright idea 
of ‘arm-bands.’ Every man was to 
have an arm-band with the legend 
‘L.D.V.’ imprinted upon it in large, 
easily read letters. They were to 
be issued officially, through military 
channels. We waited; there were 
plenty of other things to do meanwhile, 
but at the end of a month we still 
had only approximately two thousand 
arm-bands for our twenty or thirty 
thousand men. Colonel Butcher ful- 
minated daily. As he said, we were 
right in the middle of one of the 
largest manufacturing areas in the 
country; mills and factories of every 
sort teemed around us, and eighty-five 
per cent of our men came.from those 
same mills and factories; to produce 
a hundred thousand arm-bands was 
child’s play to them. But the powers 
that be held on; we must wait for 
the official issue, was their dictum. 
At last ‘ Butch,’ for as such he was 
generally known, lost patience. He 
gathered up his hat and stick one 
day and stalked out of the office 
muttering, “‘J’ll produce arm-bands 
quick enough !”” I warned him that he 
himself would probably have to pay for 
those he produced by private enterprise, 
if the official issue arrived on top of 
them, but he would have none of it. 

And, sure enough, Butch did produce 


arm-bands, better than the official 
issue and in practically unlimited 
quantities. He, further, produced 


different coloured ones for the officers, 
each battalion with its own colour. 
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Meanwhile, equipment began to 
arrive. Very slowly at first, and in 
small quantities, not half quickly 
enough to satisfy our thirty thousand 
stalwarts; for recruits were still 
crowding in, far more quickly than the 
equipment. Apart from rifles, their 
dearest ambition was to achieve a 
steel helmet ; one of the articles least 
likely to arrive from the proper sources. 
Then, at last, one day I was rung 
up by Mackintosh, my opposite number 
at Command H.Q., who announced 
joyfully that tin hats were coming ; 
he couldn’t say how many, but they 
were coming. I waited with breathless 
interest. And, sure enough, they 
arrived—two hundred of them. Two 
hundred! I shivered when I thought 
of the remarks I should hear when I 
announced the number to our battalion 
commanders. 

“Two hundred !”’ bellowed Butch. 
“What the hell do they think we are, 
a troop of Boy Scouts ?” 

But this was nothing to the com- 
ments of ‘ other ranks.’ 

One of the first things I did was to 
make a tour of the area. No light 
matter. Woolingham itself boasted at 
least six battalions, besides innumer- 
able factory detachments, ranging in 
strength from a couple of hundred to 
eight thousand each. All round, for 
a distance of fifty miles from the 
centre of the city, other towns produced 
their hundreds and thousands. Gradu- 
ally, as we passed farther north, the 
population thinned out and as the 
distances increased and the roads 
deteriorated I found myself in the 
depths of the Lake District or, alterna- 
tively, on the Yorkshire Moors. 

I started my tour with a battalion 
whose area covered the north-eastern 
suburbs of Woolingham. It was com- 
manded by one Colonel Tomlinson, 
an ex- Territorial officer and an 
extremely busy business man; for 
this reason we could not start until 
about 6 p.m. He explained to me 
how he had subdivided his area, and 
pointed out the important points on 
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amap. Here and there we met groups 
of men. There were perhaps ten men 
to a piquet, with three rifles between 
them. Those on sentry or patrol took 
the rifles whilst the others rested. 

What I never ceased to admire and 
respect in these men was their quiet 
enthusiasm and deadly seriousness over 
their job. And their job was not 
exciting. There is no great thrill in 
standing over a railway culvert or an 
electric power-house all night, par- 
ticularly when you have already done 
a hard day’s work in a_ factory. 
But these men never seemed bored ; 
they knew and were alive to the 
danger. Dressed in their working 
clothes, wearing Butch’s arm-bands, 
still unpaid for, they had at that 
time no equipment except, perhaps, 
blankets, which they themselves had 
provided. They generally had a hut 
or & room in an empty house as their 
base or guard-room ; some, in the less- 
populated districts, were not so lucky 
and spent the night under a tree. 
They watched without supervision and 
carried out their own reliefs. Their 
discipline and conscientiousness, in 
that respect, would have put many 
a@ serving soldier to shame. 

‘*When are we going to get more 
rifles, sir?’’ How many times, how 
eagerly, was I asked that question. 
Rifles were now arriving slowly, very 
slowly, and all I could answer was, 
“Soon”; for I knew that they were 
coming in large numbers, but I could 
not say when. 

About sunset Colonel Tomlinson 
took me to see what was then his 
most important look-out post—Catseye 
Pike. When we reached the summit 
I was amazed at the view that met 
my gaze. Beneath us, to the south 
and south-west, sprawled the suburb 
we had just traversed so thoroughly. 
Away over the roofs of the houses 
I could see the vast block which 
betokened the beginnings of Wooling- 
ham itself. A few lights twinkled 
still through the thick haze which 
hung like a pall over the town, it was 

U2 
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not yet black-out time, and the distant 
clank and clatter of trams mingled 
with the strange medley of sound 

which always arises from a factory- 

town. There lay modern civilisation. 

I turned northwards. Hills—green 

with that dusky green of grass exposed 

to an atmosphere always heavy with 

particles of smoke, but with all the 

quietude of hills in the remotest 

highlands. Sheep, also dusky, dotted 

the grassy slopes, and farmhouses 

built of the local iron-red stone clustered 

on the hillsides. Here, right on the 
very outskirts of a large manufacturing 
centre, lay one of those unexpected 
rural stretches not uncommon in 
these parts. Away to the north-west, 
in the light of the setting sun, I could 
see what appeared to be just such 
another tower as that which crowned 
Catseye Pike. 

I examined with some curiosity the 
tower at whose foot we were now 
standing. It was obviously old; 
solidly built, with the sturdiness of 
an age now passed. Its sides were 
moss-grown and it had an air of 
dignified decrepitude ; it seemed, some- 
how, to fit in with both aspects of the 
view it so clearly dominated ; with the 
bustling, huddling, modern industrial 
town, and the green, unruffled hush of 
the hills and vales. 

It seemed, too, oddly to fit in with 
the group of men standing at its foot ; 
one or two holding rifles, some stooping 
over a can, ladling hot tea into mugs, 
others talking in low tones which 
matched the quiet of the dying day. 
I turned to Colonel Tomlinson. ‘“ Tell 
me,’ I said, ‘‘ what is this tower ? 
What was it built for, and how long has 
it been here ?”’ 

‘** There has been a watch-tower here 
for many hundreds of years . . .’” was 
thereply. ‘‘... it was certainly here, 
and used, at the time of the Armada ; 
it was repaired at the time of Napoleon ; 
.it was used in 1914—we are using it 
again now. It is one of the great 
chain of Pikes which once stretched 
the length and breadth of England. 

Over there’’—he pointed to the other 
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tower I had already spotted in the 
distance—‘‘is another, Lamington Pike; 
from that you can see the sea, so that 
from Catseye we can get signals from 
the west coast with only one inter. 

mediate station, Lamington.”’ 

My heart seemed to leap. How 
England falls back on her history! 
Throughout the centuries this same 
hill had been the watch-tower for 
men of Eschton, the suburb of Wooling. 
ham lying at its foot. In my mind] 
could see them—men in leather jerkins 
and chain-mail, with sandals on their 
feet and binding on their legs, peering 
across the hills, waiting, as Harold 
marched from Stamford Bridge to meet 
William at Hastings. Five hundred 
years later, descendants of the same 
men, in long hose, puff breeches and 
body shields, with pikes and halberds, 
standing on the same tower, awaiting 
news of Drake in the Channel, as the 
great Quegh prepared her army at 
Tilbury against the Spanish invader. 
Again, three hundred years later, men 
in scarlet coats and white breeches, 
armed with muskets, still awaiting 
the invader, as Napoleon stood im- 
patiently scanning our coast from his 
base at Calais. And yet again in 1914— 
whiskered men in khaki jackets, 
trousers and puttees, prepared for the 
fourth advent of the foreign invader. 

And now, here we were, for the fifth 
time. Only this time there was a 
difference. This time we awaited not 
merely news, not only the sound of 
tramping feet. Now we had to watch 
the sky. How we had advanced since 
that first time of nearly a thousand 
years ago! Then we had only bows 
and arrows, spears and maces with 
which to destroy one another; now 
we could fly, and bring death with us 
that way. Once again the yeomen of 
Woolingham had to take up thei 
watch and ward, and be ready to 
warn their sleeping fellows in the city 
below of the approach of an enemy 
who would, literally, drop from the sky. 

They no longer watched from the 
top of the tower; there isn’t much 
point in that now, when your enemy 
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may suddenly appear thousands of 
feet above you; but they were still 
using the ground floor as their guard- 
room. And it seemed to me as if, 
except for their clothes, they must 
have changed little in appearance and 
character. I felt a catch in my throat 
as I realised the greatness of the task 
I had in hand—to equip the yeomen 
of England once again, as they had 
been equipped four times before, for 
defence against the foreign invader. 
Catseye Pike became a symbol, to me, 
of the reality of our danger and the 
stoutness of our defence. 

We turned and went down the hill, 
and I finished the evening in one of 
the many local clubs, where I was 
plied with tankards of beer, with 
questions when equipment was going to 
arrive, and with stories of the Great 
War, in which many of these men, as 
boys then, had once before gone out to 
serve their country. 

Thus, for the first ten days or so, 
I toured the more thickly populated 
parts of our area. Gradually I worked 
northwards, finally reaching the Lake 
District. Here, indeed, the problem 
changed. The C.O. of the first battalion 
I saw was an ex-regular soldier of 
many years’ standing, aged well over 
sixty, but full of fire and forcible ideas 
which he never hesitated to express. 
His area consisted almost entirely of 
practically vertical hills, and we did 
a good deal of it, in one hectic day, 
on our feet. Throughout the day 
Colonel Siddal talked. He pointed 
out the main tactical features and 
showed me the vulnerable points. But 
his chief worry, by way of contrast, 
was lack of men, not through any lack 
of willingness on the part of the local 
population, but through its sparsity. 

“My fellows are all hill shepherds 
or farmers,’’ he said, while we perched 
for a merciful moment on top of a 
stone wall, and I took stock of the 
situation. ‘‘... we don’t live on top 
of each other as you do in the south 
(Woolingham was ‘south’ to him). I 
haven’t got more than five hundred 
men in my battalion and they cover, 
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as you know, a huge area entirely 
hill-country. But this lake is my 
most dangerous spot; it’s big enough 
to land aircraft on, and we must do 
something about it. Give me machine- 
guns and I’ll have it covered, but I 
can’t man too many.” 

I had not the nerve to tell him how 
many he was likely to get, at that time. 

Another difficulty was distances and 
lack of transport. The farms were 
scattered, and the men often had many 
miles to go before they reached the 
point they watched at night. 

“You can’t ask them to do it too 
often,” said the Colonel; ‘‘. . . they’re 
out on the hills all day, farming or 
watching sheep from dawn till dark, 
and, strong as they are, they can’t 
spend every night awake after that. 
So we have to have three or four 
‘watches ’ for each point, one on each 
night—that takes men. And unless you 
send them weapons they’ll get fed up 
with doing it at all!” And he looked 
at me fiercely, as if he suspected me of 
hiding all the weapons in my office. 

I wonder how many people in 
England realised, in those apparently 
chaotic days, exactly how well they 
were watched over at night by their 
own countrymen. How many come 
fortably couched citizens thought of 
those fellow-men of theirs, watching 
ceaselessly for the expected invader, in 
all weathers. At any time of the night 
I could ring up some of the remotest 
spots in England and in a few minutes 
would be speaking to a farmer, or game- 
keeper, or poacher, posted perhaps on 
the top of the highest peaks in the 
Lake District, or at the loneliest cross- 
roads on the moors, or in the black 
and murk of some mining district, and 
receive to my inquiry the reply, ‘ All’s 
well.” To me it was a comforting 
thought, and is still; but a great many 
people knew little of the vast organisa- 
tion involved. 


But I paid the price for my jaunts 
into the country. Inevitably I would 
be met in the office, on my return, by 
my clerk, Miss Hurrell, with a pile of 
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files a foot or more high, entailing many 
hours of work and frantic telephoning 
to get abreast of events. 

The job was beginning to get 
really big without any sign of our 
staff increasing in proportion, when 
one afternoon there strolled into the 
headquarters one of the largest men 
I have ever seen in my life. He 
stooped as he came in through the 
door of the G.2’s! office, where I 
had almost forcibly set my table, 
having no office of my own and being 
clearly unwelcome in Colonel Butcher’s ; 
and as he stooped he inquired gruffly 
whether he had come to the right 
place. He was a full Colonel and 
wore a Guard’s jacket, was six foot 
six if he was an inch, with arms like 
a colossus—and he looked extremely 
grim. Allan Foot, the G.2, sprang out 
of his chair and asked who he was, 
casting a glance at me, as if for help. 

“I’m Colonel Ragwood,’’ was the 
reply, “I’ve been sent up by the 
War Office to take over some weird 
job called ‘ Local Defence Area Com- 
mander,’ which I believe is something 
to do with the Local Defence Volunteers. 
Where’s the Brigadier?’’ The last 
remerk came out like a shot from a 
gun and aroused the G.2 to recognition. 

‘Oh yes, sir, I know!”’ he said, 
rather faintly Ithought. ‘‘...Dlltake 
you to the Brigadier, sir,’ and the 
two of them disappeared down the 
passage to the Brigadier’s office. 

‘**Who is he ?”’ I asked Allan Foot 
when he returned. 

Allan chuckled. ‘‘He’s your new 
boss. You'll have to behave yourself 
now, my son, with a chap like that 
about !’’ He then explained that 
Colonel Ragwood had arrived to fill 
a recently created appointment which 
had come through whilst I was away. 
He was to be the senior officer on the 
Area Staff for the L.D.V.; I would be 
working directly under him. 

Presently he reappeared, and, having 
been introduced to me, he pulled a 
chair up to the corner of the table and 
said, ‘‘ Now—tell me all about it!” 
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I started explaining the job, and had 
been talking about two minutes when 
he suddenly interrupted. 

*“Haven’t we got an office?’ he 
asked. 

I said we hoped to get one in a few 
days’ time, as indeed I did, but mean. 
while I was camping in the G.2’s office. 

““Isn’t there anywhere we can go 
and talk for a few minutes now ?”’ he 
said. “‘...I want to get the hang of 
this and talk it over quietly.”’ 

** We could go up to Colonel Butcher's 
office ; he’ll have gone by now, sir,”’ I 
said, so we gathered up our files and 
baskets. I noticed he took his fair 
share in a brawny hand, without 
asking if he could help, and we de- 
camped to the attic. Here he took off 
his jacket, rolled up his sleeves, and 
sat down at the table. I was hypnotised 
by the size of his arms. 

** Now,”’ he said, for the second time, 
“*. . . tell me all about it—first of all 
about yourself.”’ 

So I told him of myself, our staff, 
what had happened since I took over 
the job, and what we expected to 
happen in the future. 

*““Umph!’’ he said at the end. 
** What we want is a Staff Captain— 
and why arn’t you a Major ?”’ 

This last question I was only able 
to answer by saying that I had not 
reached the blissful length of service 
required for attaining that giddy rank. 

““Tripe!’’ wasthereply. ‘‘...every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry you meet now 
is a Major or Lieutenant-Colonel with- 
out a quarter your claim to it. You're 
dealing with thousands of men, and 
with staff officers and commanders 
vastly senior to you, you ought to 
have the rank to carry your weight 
with them; we'll see about it. I'll 
whistle up Johnnie Parker tomorrow; 
he’ll come as Staff Captain———’’ He 
had a way of suddenly changing the 
subject with his last sentence which was 
disconcerting at first. ‘“‘ Who’s this 
chap Butcher ? ” was the next question. 

I told him all about Colonel Butcher, 
and he listened in silence. I could 


1 Short for G.S.0.2—2nd Grade General Staff Officer. 
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see he was wondering how he himself 
stood vis-a-vis Butch, and I began to 


wonder myself. I felt a little sorry 
for Butch, somehow, and wondered 
how he’d take this new arrival, senior 
to himself. 

Next morning, after much telephon- 
ing, my new chief announced that 
Johnnie Parker would be over in a 


few days. ‘“‘ You'll like him,”’ he said, 
grinning; “ . he’s great fun— 
Johnnie !”’ 


Meanwhile, new and palatial offices 
were suddenly placed at our disposal— 
it’s wonderful what a little red round 
the hat will do—and we proceeded to 
make ourselves comfortable. Colonel 
Ragwood in one, with a connecting 
door to the other, in which Johnnie 
Parker and I were to preside, our two 
tables side by side, with the telephone 
between us. 

About a week later, just as I was 
going in to dinner one evening, there 
was a message from the office that a 
Captain Parker had arrived and was 
asking for me. I went round at once 
to find him. 

The figure which greeted me was 
almost ludicrous in its direet contrast 
to my enormous Colonel. There stood 
aman not more than five foot six in 
height, beautifully turned out in the 
uniform of the Guards, with an 
enormous moustache which did its 
best to hide an almost perpetual grin 
and seemed to wave about in moments 
of excitement, like the feelers of a 
lobster. 

“Come along,’ I said, “and I'll 
show you where we hang out; we'll 
take your kit along with us.’’ We 
got into an ancient Morris, his own car, 
and trundled round to the hotel, 
Johnnie talking hard all the time. 
Before we had reached our destination 
I had discovered quite a lot about his 
past, present, and future. 

Johnnie quickly took up the threads 
of his job. We divided our duties 
approximately so that he did the 
administrative side and the issue of 
equipment, whilst I did organisation, 
training and the issue of weapons. 
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He was an amazingly quick worker ; 
I often wondered how he got through so 
much ; for he never ceased talking the 
whole time, and when he wasn’t talking 
we were both generally laughing. 

Our strength had now passed the 
sixty thousand mark, and equipment 
began to arrive in increasing quantities. 
The War Office, of course, demanded 
its modicum of ‘returns.’ These, 
though fewer than those rendered by 
any regular unit, made up for that _ 
by becoming depressingly complicated. 

Up till now our rifles had been 
obtained mainly by commandeering 
British Lee-Enfield ‘ Pattern ’14’ rifles 
from school O.T.C.s and other odd 
sources best known to the War Office, 
who produced them. These had been 
augmented in the very early days by 
an issue of *303 Canadian Ross rifles ; 
we had received about six thousand 
of them up till the end of June, then 
the flow had suddenly ceased and we 
had to search through the schools and 
Universities again to see what they 
could spare. Machine-guns, light or 
heavy, we had none, and the tommy- 
gun was as yet rarely seen, even in the 
regular service. 

But suddenly things began to happen. 
One afternoon I received a teleprinter 
message from Command Headquarters, 
which informed me that a train-load 
containing twenty thousand rifles would 
arrive the following morning about 
2 a.M. The message went on to say 
that these were American -300 calibre 
rifles which since the last war had 
been packed in grease, in wooden cases 
containing twelve each. They would 
have to be cleaned and thoroughly 
freed from grease before they were 
fit for use. They would be despatched 
to us direct from the port at which 
they arrived. At the end of the 
message appeared the ominous passage : 

‘**, . . It is the Prime Minister’s wish 
that the whole transaction, from the 
ship to the man using the rifle, should 
be completed within five days... .”’ 

I sat down and did a few minutes 
very hard thinking. The problem 

divided itself automatically into four 
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stages: reception, and transport to 
some collecting centre; de-greasing ; 
allotment to the different units; and 
finally, despatch to those units. The 
de-greasing presented the most for- 
midable problem. Knowing something 
about rifles, I could visualise the state 
they would be in after all those years, 
and I knew that it would take more 
than ordinary measures, such as ‘ four- 
by-two’ and pull-throughs, to get 
them into a fit state for use. The 
transport presented no great problem ; 
it was a case of demanding as much 
as we could get from various local 
units and civilian firms. The allotment 
of rifles to units meant only an hour or 
two of quiet work on paper ; until this 
was done I could make no allotment of 
transport for despatching them to units. 

Less than twelve hours to get the 
whole thing arranged; I knew that 
other Area H.Q.s had received similar 
consignments, with similar instructions 
-—we’d beat them to it, and fulfil the 
Prime Minister’s wish, if we worked for 
five days on end ! 

I then pondered the problem of the 
de-greasing. It was no use asking the 
L.D.V. to do it themselves ; they were 
all working men and came straight from 
their work in the evenings to their 
L.D.V. duties; obviously they had 
neither the time nor the facilities to 
tackle a job like this. 

And then I had an inspiration. I 
rang up Stannard, and asked him to 
come along and see me at once. 

There was in Woolingham at that 
time an R.E. unit known as an Army 
Field Workshop, and its strength was 
about eighty men. They had not 
yet started their real function, but 
were still in the stages of mild pre- 
liminary training. Stannard was the 
officer in charge of them, and he was 
a man after my own heart. He must 
have been nearer sixty than fifty, 
indeed it was his proud boast that he 
was a ‘ Queen’s soldier ’ and had started 
his career, probably before I was born, 
as a Gunner. He had been com- 
missioned at the beginning of the war, 
and it was his simple and honourable 
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ambition to become a Captain, than 
which he could conceive no higher 
honour. He was no place-hunter, still 
less a sycophant ; he was a very, very 
‘ old soldier,’ and what he didn’t know 
about how to get a job done wasn’t 
worth knowing. A man of resource, 
and just the man I wanted. 

He arrived in about ten minutes, 


saluted, and said, smiling: ‘ Well, 
sir, what can I do?” I handed 
him the message, which he read 
half aloud to himself: ‘* Twenty 


thousand—2 a.M.—in grease .. .’’ then 
he whistled ; ‘‘... Prime Minister wants 
it done in five days! Gawd! ’e don’t 
want much, do ’e, sir!’’ Here he 
took up his usual position when there 
was anything requiring thought and 
sat on the table, with his feet on a 
chair, his elbows on his knees, and his 
chin cupped in his hands. ‘‘ We ain't 
got too much time, sir.” I noticed 
the ‘we’; without being asked he'd 
accepted the job; it was ‘our’ job 
now, and he’d never rest until it was 
completed. 

He put his finger on the kernel of 
the problem at once: “In grease 
since the last war! It won’t ’alf be 
a job to get ’em unstuck, either. It'll 
be paraffin-baths, and hot cleaning-rods 
to get it out of the barrels; that’ll be 
the worst part,” he soliloquised. 

‘How many men have you got, 
Stannard ?”’ I asked. 

** Sixty, sir, exactly,’’ was the reply. 

‘“*T thought it was more,”’ I suid. 
“ They'll never get through that lot.” 

“You leave it to me, sir,’ said 
Stannard; “they'll do it all right. 
We'll put ’em all in the Drill Hall, 
which I’ve got the run of, and we'll 
‘ave it all arranged like a mass- 
production factory so that the rifles 
are unpacked, passed to the first bath 
for preliminary scraping, then 0 
another for finer work, and so on, 
until they reach the final cleaning 
stage. Can you fix the transport to 
meet them, sir? Ill be there to see 
’em unloaded from the train and put 
on to the lorries.” 

“The transport’s being fixed now,” 
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{ said. ‘“‘ What I’ve got to do next 
is work out the allotment to units, 
and then fix transport for that; what 
time do you think you'll have the 
first two hundred cleaned and ready 
for despatch ?”’ 

‘“‘ By about noon tomorrow I should 
say, sir; maybe a little later. I can’t 
say until I see the state they’re really 
in, but it won’t be very long after 
dinner-time tomorrow, anyhow.”’ 

“Good! We'll have at least two 
hundred happy L.D.V.s by tomorrow 
night—and, Stannard, in five days’ 
time we'll have twenty thousand ; 
we've got to get this job done to time, 
if we work till we drop!”’ 

“Don’t you worry, sir, we'll do it 
easy! Tl be off now and get things 
fixed up. What time’ll you be leaving 
the office this evening, sir ?”’ 

“I should think Ill be lucky if I 
leave it at all. I want to get the whole 
plan organised before the ruddy things 
arrive.” 

“Right, sir, Pll be back, with a 
bottie of beer, about 10 P.m., and we'll 
see how things stand then.”’ 

But by 8 p.m., after sitting over the 
allotment to units and dealing with 
refractory transport firms who became 
too much for Miss Hurrell, my brain 
quite firmly stopped working. I 
realised it was no use going on without 
a short break, if I had, as I suspected, 
a night’s work in front of me. A 
rapid dinner and I was back in the 
office by 8.45, always the quietest 
hour, and by ten o’clock, when the 
silence was interrupted by footsteps 
on the stairs and the clink of bottles, 
I had the whole thing organised so far 
as my part was concerned. 

“Do you mind it out of the bottle, 
sir ?’’ said Stai -\ard as he entered. 

‘Glasses and an opener in the cup- 
board, old boy—and I could do with 
one of those! How goes it?” 

‘“ Everything’s fixed; I’ve got the 
boys in two gangs, one at the station 
and one in the Drill Hall. It’s all 


marked out, exactly where they are 


to be placed as they’re taken off the 
lorries. 


I’ve got parties detailed off 
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to start opening cases and cleaning 
as soon as the first lot arrive; when 
they’ve all arrived all the men, of 
course, will be put on to opening and 
cleaning. I'll bet that train’s late!” 

“Tl come down with you; pick me 
up at 1.45 a.m.” 

We discussed details, speculating 
how long exactly it would be before 
we could get the first lot off. I showed 
him my table of allotments, with the 
number of rifles, number of vehicles, 
and distance from Woolingham against 
each unit. With this lot we would be, 
for a short time, up to approximately 
one rifle to three men, but our strength 
was still rising rapidly, and I hoped 
we should get plenty more rifles now 
they had started to come. At 11 P.m. 
we both went to bed. My mind was 
a whirl of greasy rifles, transport, 
columns of figures, lines of trucks ; 
I was haunted by an uneasy dream of 
the Prime Minister dressed like a school- 
master in cap and gown, waving a very 
big stick at me from the door of my 
office and saying, ‘“‘ Five days or...!”’ 
At 1.30 a.m. I awoke, dressed, and 
crept downstairs ; Stannard arrived in 
his old Austin as I opened the front 
door. 

Even in the most ‘beautiful of 
surroundings no one feels at his best 
at two o’clock in the morning, and as 
we rattled down the bleak streets 
of Woolingham, whose houses stared 
down upon us with stony indifference 
to our activities, my own reflections 
were not of the cheeriest. 

‘“*T hope that ruddy transport turns 
up all right; they didn’t half like 
producing it at this hour, at such 
short notice, and I’m damned if I 
blame them. I'll bet that train’s late, 
too.” 

**'There’s some beer in the back,”’ 
remarked Stannard, chuckling. “ It’ll 
be all right, sir, though I do expect 
the stink of fish’ll be pretty grim just 
now.”’ 

** No, Stannard, thanks—not at this 
hour. Why fish ?”’ 

“They're arriving at the fish plat- 
form, where all the fish for the market 
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arrives ; 
permanently.” 

He was right, and we had ample 
time to prove his statement up to the 


it smells something awful, 


hilt. For two and a half hours we 
paced that unimaginable platform, 
impregnated with the smell of fish for 
generations. I have smelt nothing 
like it, with the possible exception of 
my first visit to the native bazaar at 
Port Sudan—but one got used to that in 
time ; of this there was no alleviation. 
At approximately 4.30 a.m. there 
rumbled quietly into the station a vast 
and apparently endless train, entirely 
composed of luggage vans. It was so 
long that only about two-thirds of it 
would fit the platform, the rest trailed 
off along the line and disappeared into 
the depths of the black-out. 
‘Come on,” I said, itching to get 
going; ‘‘let’s get °em open and start.” 
‘* Hold on a minute, sir, not so fast. 
We'll ’ave a look at those seals first,’’ 
said Stannard, and, not for the first 
time, I thanked my stars I’d thought 
of him. The ‘old soldier’ trotted 
down the full length of the train, 
followed by a respectful Guard, with 
lamp, inspecting the little lead seal 
on the door of every van, before it 
was broken open and unloaded. Not 
for nothing had he soldiered for close 
on half a century ! 
Then the troops fell upon them, and 
I watched them load up the first few 
lorries, trying, optimistically, to com- 
pute from that how long it would take 
to unload them all. Dawn was 
approaching, it was incredibly cold, I 
was beginning to feel as if I’d smell 
of fish for the rest of my life, when 
Stannard suggested our going back 
for a couple of hours’ rest before the 
day’s work began. The sound of 
sliding, slithering rifle-cases as they 
tumbled out of the vans was already 
becoming familiar, the shouts of the 
men as they hoisted them one by one 
on to the lorries, the screech of gears 
and the roar of engines as each one 
moved off with its load. In the grey, 
smoky light of early dawn it made a 
weird picture ; I found myself wonder- 
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ing what the Germans would think 
if they saw it. On the way up we 
went to the Drill Hall and saw the 
slowly rising pile of cases there. The 
first was already open and the contents 
in the hands of the cleaners. The 
rifles were almost unrecognisable in 
the depth and thickness of the grease, 


- which had set hard in the course of 


years and now formed a thick pro- 
tective casing which would take real 
labour to remove. But the first 
paraffin-bath did wonders. 

““They won’t look as good as new,. 
you know, sir,’’ said Stannard. ‘‘ We 
shan’t be able to remove all trace ot 
the grease now; it'll take weeks of 
regular cleaning to do that. But we 
shall be able to make them fit to 
fire—that’s the standard we've got 
to aim at.’ 

At about fivo-“urty-five I fell into 
bed—but I was boginning to feel that 
there were consolations in life even for 
the smell of fish. 

At 8.30 a.m. I visited the Drill Hall 
again, and was staggered by the vast 
size of the pile of rifle-cases. The 
Drill Hall itself was enormous and put 
one in mind of a fair-sized imitation of 
the old ‘Olympia’; the pile of cases 
formed a block reaching quite half-way 
to the roof, and of a bulk equal to a 
wooden army hut. It was colossal! 
The men working round it seemed like 
ants, not only in size, but in their 
ever making the smallest impression 
upon its dimensions. 

“Don’t worry, sir,’ said Stannard, 
**T reckon the first two hundred will be 
ready by about twelve-thirty.”’ 

They were. During the morning I 
made several visits to the Drill Hall, 
which was only a few yards from the 
office, but at about twelve-fifteen | 
was in my office when I was rung up 
by Stannard. 

** Will you come round, sir? the first 
lot’s nearly ready loaded in the lorries. 
I’d like you to see it.”’ 

I sped round to the Drill Hall. 
There stood two lorries, each piled high 
with cases. It was a reassuring sight. 

From then on the work went with 
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a swing. Stripped to the waist, 
plastered with grease themselves, those 
sixty stout little men worked night 
and day for forty-eight hours on end. 
“Kind o’ get interested yourself, sir, 
in a job like this, against time,” said 
one of them when I was visiting them 
half-way through the second night. 
The Brigadier and Colonel Ragwood 
paid them frequent visits too; whilst 
Stannard, with the air of a cross between 
a small-arms expert and the shepherd 
of a much-loved flock, spent half his 
days there, encouraging, cursing, laugh- 
ing, and seeing that his men lacked 
nothing it was within his power to 
procure for them, provided they did 
one hundred per cent work. 

The results were incredible. At the 
end of the second day, up till when the 
men had worked practically without 
a stop since the rifles arrived, the job 
was well in hand, and, up till then, we 
had only had one spanner chucked in 
the works by a far-seeing War Office. 

I had, from the start, realised that 
unless we were careful there was 
going to be endless trouble with rifles 
of two different calibres in the same 
unit. As far as possible, afterwards, 
we tried to keep to the rule ‘ one unit 
one calibre.’ Even afterwards it was 
not always possible, but now, at the 
beginning, when every battalion had a 
certain number of British, or Canadian, 
*303 rifles and with only five days to 
distribute the new American °300 ones, 
there was no time to reorganise the 
distribution of the *303 ; each battalion 
would, for the present, have to have 
some of both calibres. It was, there- 
fore, imperative to have some easily 
recognised distinguishing mark on one 
or other of the different calibres. 
After some discussion, Stannard and 
I came to the conclusion that a broad 
white band painted on the butt would 
meet the case; quite unmistakable 
by day and easy to recognise by night. 
From the start, therefore, the last 
stage of the cleaning process was to 
have a white band painted on the 
butt; Stannard laid on some special 
quick-drying paint. Even so, it was 
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no easy job, as the paint would not 
take kindly to the still greasy surfaces, 
however hard the butts were rubbed 
and scrubbed. 

Then an omniscient War Office woke 
up and took a hand. When we had 
done well over five thousand, complete 
with white bands, and despatched 
them to battalions, a wire arrived 
pointing out the difference in calibres, 
and laying down that a red band was 
to be painted on the butt of each 
American rifle before it was issued to 
the man. I took it to Colonel Ragwood 
with tears of rage in my eyes. ‘“ We 
can’t alter it now, sir; it doesn’t 
matter, surely, what colour it is, so 
long as it’s on one of them—we can’t 
possibly change it now, on about two 
thousand rifles lying waiting for 
despatch. It’s a crime, sir; why the 
hell didn’t they think of it before— 
like we did!”’ 

Ian Ragwood exhibited his own 
peculiar sign of just anger—the back 
of his neck and ears went bright 
scarlet, and he strode off to the 
Brigadier, dragging me with him. Tho 
Brigadier took one look at the wire, 
made several comments which I had a 
feeling should have been reserved for 
‘higher’ ears than mine, but which 
it gave me much satisfaction to hear, 
and said: ‘‘ Carry on exactly as you 
are, my son—we’ll see about this later!”’ 
With such men one can work. I have 
noticed many times since then the red 
band on the Home Guard rifles— 
evidently the War Office won in the 
end, but up till the time I left that 
job, in October 1940, all our rifles wore 
a@ very distingué white band. I never 
see the red one without thinking of my 
feelings when that awful wire arrived. 

We finished those rifles within the 
time prescribed by the Prime Ministers 
On the evening of the fifth day I sent 
a triumphant teleprinter to Command 
H.Q.—and was rung up, immediately 
he received it, by my opposite number 
there, who congratulated us on being 
the first Area to complete the job. 
That evening Stannard appeared with 
a bit of paper in his hand. He wasn’t 
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as talkative as usual, and actually 
seemed a bit shy. 

‘*What’s the matter, Stannard; 
what’s that in your hand ?”’ I asked 
him. 

“It’s a requisition for a rum issue, 
sir,’ was the reply. ‘“‘... My chaps, 
sir, ‘ave done a marvellous job of work 
with them rifles, and I do think, sir, 
they’ve earned some kind of recog- 
nition. And they’ve all been working 
night and day on them, as you know, 
rd 

** Yes, I quite agree, Stannard; how 
do we get a rum issue—if you think it’s 
possible ?”’ 

*‘Here’s a chit, sir,’ he said, pro- 
ducing his bit of paper, “‘ giving our 
strength and requesting the A.D.M.S. 
(Assistant Director of Medical Services) 
to authorise the issue. It’ll have 
to be signed by the A.Q.M.G. (Assis- 
tant Quartermaster General), Colonel 
Bowser, first—to say the issue is 
necessary ... here Stannard became 
covered in confusion, but he ploughed 
on manfully, “...I was wondering, 
sir, if IJ took it to Colonel Bowser he 
might think I was swinging the lead ; 
I was wondering, sir, now if you took 
it to him, he’d sign it at once ...!” 
I began to see the line of argument. 
I looked at the chit; it requested 
authority for the issue of a rum ration 
for one hundred men. 

‘**T thought your strength was sixty, 
Stannard ?”’ 

“Oh, well, sir, by the time you’ve 
counted the sick, and those away on 
leave and duty, it mounts up like 
anything, as you know, sir—a hundred’s 
the number.”’ 

All this was said in tones of solemn 
conviction; there was no trace of a 
smile on Stannard’s face. I took the 
chit in to Colonel Bowser, who was 
almost as old a soldier as Stannard. 

** I didn’t know Stannard’s outfit was 
as strong as that,’’ he said. 

** Well, sir,’’ I started, ‘‘... by the 
time you've counted the employed and 
sick, &e.... I trailed off into silence 
under the Colonel’s sceptical eye, and 
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his only remark as he signed it was; 
““I only hepe the A.D.M.S. doesn’t 
spot it or I shall be for it; they’ve 
certainly earned it, those boys !”’ 

So that night the th Army Field 
Workshop had their first real party as 
@ unit. 





Thus we toiled night and day at 
our vital and fascinating task. That 
was only the first of several such 
consignments ; for gradually machine- 
guns, both light and heavy, and other 
weapons, besides rifles, began to pour in. 

Within four months of the original 
call to arms our Area had reached a 
total strength of one hundred and 
fifty-eight thousand men. An Army 
Corps, with a staff of one full Colonel, 
one retired Lieutenant-Colonel, two 
Captains, three soldier and two women 
clerks! But a staff which had several 
immense advantages over many a 
very much larger concern. We were 
small enough to deal personally with 
each other, and we all got to know 
each other intimately. We regarded 
our enormous Colonel with tremendous 
respect and not a little affection ; 
there was not one of us who would 
not have worked twenty-four hours a 
day for him if he had asked us. The 
urgency of our job had the effect of 
welding us into a team—a ship which 
quickly found itself, and breasted some 
sizable waves, in those stormy days. 

Best of all, our task was, to say 
the least, constructive, and unselfish. 
We were caught up in the very centre 
of the whirlpool of passionate stress 
which marked that extraordinary period 
of our country’s history—and, sub- 
consciously, we knew it would be 
history, afterwards. We watched our 
army growing before our eyes; we 
equipped it, we organised it, we put 
their officers and N.C.O.s on the right 
lines for training it, and, crude as the 
results may have been, under the critical 
professional soldier’s eye we knew the 
spirit it breathed, and the reception it 
would give to any Hun who dared to 
come within view of Catseye Pike. 
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DAYS MARKED IN RED. 


BY R. J. WACHER. 


LIKE many more, I am quite unable 
to resist the appeal in a dog’s eyes, of 
which they are well aware, so when 
Flirt, the spaniel, lays her grey muzzle 
on my knee, well, writing has to take 
a back seat and the gun is put together, 
while she, forgetting the years of 
discretion, dances round like any 
two-year-old until it is time to get 
to work and find me something to 
shoot at. 

That is how a brace of young cock 
pheasants came into the bag earlier 
in the season when they tried to lie 
low and say nuffin’, instead of legging 
it to safety as their wiser elders would 
certainly have done at the first hint 
of danger. 

Their appearance at table, supported 
by the remnants of a pre-war cellar, 
warranted a hope of hearing some 
worth-while yarns on the careers of 
the men who sat there, as all three 
had risen to enviable heights in their 
various professions. Not a bit of it; 
for although each had started from 
scratch, with little money and influence, 
the memories they cherished most had 
nothing at all to do with any material 
successes. 

For one, it had been the grassing of 
a trout from the Test. A fish he knew 
well, for had he not watched it grow 
to aldermanic girth, despite the offering 
of many flies, until the memorable 
evening when one of Lunn’s spent 
olives floated over its nose and was 
sucked down with hardly a dimple 
showing on the surface. 

Then the fun began, though my 
friend hardly saw it in that light, as 
the fish shot off across and downstream 
for the shelter of a big bed of reeds, 
where many good fish had beaten the 
rod, and only extreme pressure pre- 
vented another catastrophe. The next 
move showed it to be no mere novice, 


for he stood on bis head and twanged 
away at the line with his tail, and 
then tried hard to rub the hook out 
against the gravelly bottom; all being 
clearly visible in that gin-bright stream. 
Luckily the cast was new and the hook 
well home, but a stiff fight was put up 
with several determined runs before 
the net came into its own and the 
fisherman breathed again. It proved 
to be a well-shaped cock fish of an ounce 
over four pounds in perfect condition. 

Another’s red-letter day came when 
he and a companion stood on the 
summit of the Matterhorn, after a 
guideless ascent up its northern face: 
a tour de force only previously accom- 
plished by a party which included 
the two Lochmatters, probably the best 
Alpine guides of their day. 

The lone amateurs had _ several 
narrow escapes from injury, if not 
worse, from volleys of stones and ice 
that cascaded down the couloirs of 
that grim precipice; for it is only 
when those rock-faces are plastered 
with snow and ice, and ordinary 
climbing conditions may be said to 
be at their worst, that afew hours of 
safety from such miniature avalanches 
can be counted on. The ascent took 
eleven hours of actual climbing. 

The third member of the party had 
something to say about bis score of 
sixty-eight and its impressive number 
of ‘ birdies’ during a first round over 
the Mecca of all golfers, the Old Course 
at St Andrews. A wonderful perfor- 
mance, and only possible when a man 
is at his best with every club; which 
same is vouchsafed so seldom to 
ordinary mortals. 

It was noticed, however, that he 
passed lightly over the fate of sub- 
sequent cards on those redoubtable 
links; whose hazards grow ever more 
difficult or menacing with acquaintanev, 
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and where ‘eagles’ are almost as rare 


as their feathered namesakes. 

Nor can I claim exemption from 
the prevailing trait, for my very 
minor triumph was in no way con- 
nected with the many years spent in 
the making of good ale. Days that 
ended, praise be, ere successive Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer were the 
means of reducing our national beverage 
to a shadow of its former strength 
and popularity. And, as with those 
other men, it only became possible 
through much practice and observation, 
for to quote an old Russian saying, 
“Sport is even more exacting than 
slavery.” 


Like many boys my ideas of a 
career did not coincide with any 
parental planning, neither did I strive 
to emulate W.G.’s greatness, the pace 
of a Spofforth, nor envy the high emi- 
nence of a driver of express trains, as 
did so many of my contemporaries. 

My hero came from a very rural 
mould, though, ‘mirabile dictu, he 
appeared to give orders to my father 
and to other grown-ups of whom 
I stood in considerable awe. And 
more wonderful still, he turned over 
almost every rabbit he fired at ; those 
speedy little beasts in hodden-grey 
which were constantly defeating the 
single muzzle-loader that wisdom had 
chosen for my very occasional outings ; 
for, “You'll take more pains with 
only one shot in your locker,” had been 
the shrewd dictum of experience. 

It was our head keeper, no Jess, who 
had captured my imagination, one who, 
in my eyes, had reached the ultimate 
of all desirable things in the daily 
carrying of a gun, and in his intimate 
connection with pheasants and par- 
tridges, ferrets, and many dogs. Nor 
have the ‘passing years toned down 
my admiration to any great extent ; 
for he belonged among the few that 
always gave of their best, and had 
his natural energy and force been 
cast on a wider stage he must have left 
his mark on his generation. 
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Like several other successful keepers 
I have known, he came from over the 
Border, and his early days had been 
spent ‘on the hill,’ of which no better 
locality exists to develop the sense of 
woodcraft, eyesight, and judgment, 
together with the use of firearms, 
which every keeper should possess. 

My desire to emulate him was aided 
and abetted by being hard to rear, 
so that a school-free eighteen months 
could be devoted to the whole cycle 
of a keeper’s year. Starting with the 
ferretings of February and March and 
the egg-searching months of spring, it 
went on through the summer days 
given over to watching brooding par- 
tridges, and for their many enemies, 
and the long hours spent among the 
young pheasants in the rearing-field 
until they were strong enough to gain 
the freedom of the woods. And so on 
until the return of the shooting season, 
with its lessons to be learnt in the 
art of driving both partridges and 
pheasants, and to understand that 
there are beaters—and beaters; for 
there is much more to that business 
than in being just one in a line of 
men walking across country or through 
the woods. 

It did not take very long to realise 
that the full-dress parades and man- 
ceuvres on shooting days were but a 
very small part of a keeper’s work, 
and my self-appointed apprenticeshi) 
became no sinecure. My mentor kept 
me hard at it from early morn, and it 
seemed then that a keeper’s sun rose 
uncommonly early, although I have 
long since realised that those mornings 
gave me some of life’s most lasting 
memories, besides helping me to under- 
stand and predict the daily doings 
and habits of many birds and beasts 
in other lands. 

In our own country, it is not 
given to many to watch a cock 
partridge take over the brooding from 
his mate, or to know that it was done 
at sunrise so that his dew-drenched 
breast feathers and under-parts could 
supply the moisture necessary for tlic 
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eggs, or to learn to move so quietly 
and surely that extra eggs might be 
pushed under a sitting bird without 
scaring it into desertion; eggs taken 
from a nest whose owners had perished 
under the knives of a mowing machine. 

The magic of those dawn hours was 
great, once I knew how to use my 
eyes and to keep perfectly still— 
always a trial to youth. At no other 
time of day could a pair of badgers 
be seen dragging their bedding up 
from the sett to air, or another ‘ brock’ 
busy at digging out a stop of baby 
rabbits from the headland of a cornfield. 

My way to work lay through the 
ghylls and shaws about a stream, and 
where I often loitered to watch an 
old cock pheasant still roosting in a 
low bush, close to the water’s edge, a 
favoured spot for those inveterate 
wanderers; and, later in the year, 
to see a flight of ’cock come in, and 
hear the ‘clap-clap’ of hesitant wings 
above the trees ere those tired birds 
dropped into cover after their long 
flight from Northern Europe. 

One of the most absorbing things I 
learnt then was how keepers have to 
battle against the long list of daily 
killings by rats, members of the 
hawk tribe, and the Mustelide family. 
Not only of game, but of all small 
birds and animals. It is only those 
whose work takes them among the 
woods and hedgerows that can mark 
the total of fresh and pitiful corpses 
to be seen every time they walk 
abroad. That our methods were 
successful was evident by the number 
of songsters to be heard in those 
coverts and in the conspicuous rarity 
of the slayers, including magpies and 
jays, while nearby woods lay silent and 
bereft of all small life. 

Our game birds have many enemies, 
winged, furred, and trousered; and 
from a keeper’s viewpoint the last is 
by far the worst, for they alone keep 
him out of his bed after many a long 
day’s work, and often interfere with his 
ordinary duties. 

It was not long before I began to 
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know the mark of the beast round the 
fields and woods. The bloodstains 
and feathers left on a stubble close 
to a road, where some dastard had 
‘browned ’ a feeding or jugging covey 
with a gun, hastily drawn from a 


trouser-leg; the inverted cones of 
brown paper stuck among the furrows 
where pheasants hunt for grubs. These 
were smeared with bird-lime, with a 
few grains of corn inside as bait; the 
tang of burning rags hanging about a 
wood, the aftermath of a raid on 
roosting pheasants that succumb to 
the fumes of sulphur which, wrapped 
in smouldering cotton in a tin, is held 
up on a pole beneath the beak of a 
bird asleep on a branch. Or the 
vilest trick of all, that of strewing 
peas under bushes hard by running 
water where pheasants come often, 
but keepers seldom. Thick horse-hair 
was threaded through the peas, and 
the birds choked horribly. 

Those who have never met a poacher 
in the flesh are apt to clothe him in 
Robin Hood guise. To such I say, 
enter the public bar of any remote 
wayside inn and pick out the dirtiest 
and most shady -looking customer 
present—and there’s your poacher. 
One that will not only convert your 
game into beer-money, but whom no 
sane villager would trust with half a 
crown on the table, or a petticoat on 
a stick. We know ’em. 

I often begged Sandy to take me 
when he went after those quick-witted 
and light-footed gentry, but he would 
have none of it. To make amends, he 
taught me how to use a small-bore 
rifle with accuracy and despatch, and 
much of the woodcraft necessary to 
get on terms with the several roe that 
harboured in the surrounding woods. 
Not all of it ; for only the buck them- 
selves could do that, being adepts in 
the matter of keeping a whole skin. 
And it was the sum of all those early 
lessons, plus the practice obtained 
later during three years of war against 
Boer marksmen—and they made no 
easy targets—that gave me the con- 
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fidence in myself and in a rifle which 
alone enabled me to shoot a few good 
heads where game was scarce and very 
wild. And on one occasion to pull 
myself out of a situation fraught with 
extreme danger. 

It happened forty years ago, but 
such incidents do not readily fade 
from the memory; rather do they 
stand out with increasing clearness in 
the coming of the twilight. 

When the war was over I joined 
B. P.’s Police for any further adventures 
that might happen along, and spent 
my first annual leave in hunting what 
antelope had not been driven north 
from the Swazi border of Zululand by 
the passage of troops and other war- 
time traffic. 

During part of the trip I camped 
with my Zulu boy, Jim, not far from 
a water-hole on the upper reaches of 
the M’kosi River, where prolonged 
drought had brought the sable and 
roan antelope nearer to the only water 
in that arid district. 

I left camp early one morning in 
the hope of meeting some small buck, 
either a duiker or a stembok, being of 
opinion that some kidneys would be 
rather nice for breakfast: and as Jim 
was busy scraping the skin of a roan, 
shot on the previous day, I left him 
and the heavy rifle behind and went 
off with my pet gun, a ‘256 Mannlicher, 
since I intended to hunt only a short 
way upstream. 

The country round was typical of 
those parts: thick clumps of wait-a-bit 
thorn and other bush, occasional 
patches of sun-dried grass and open 
spaces, and odd belts of euphorbias 
and marula trees. I pottered round 
the reed-beds and pools for a bit 
looking for new spoor, but all I could 
find were the tracks of a sable cow 
and her calf, so, more for practice 
than anything, for they were naturally 
exempt, I followed their trail through 
the bush above the river until an open 
space was reached. 

A quick look round was taken here 
before walking through the rough 
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grass, because all game, whether at 
home or elsewhere, often hug the sides 
of any cover for safety’s sake. 

It was then that I came to an 
abrupt halt, as four lions, all within 
a yard or so apart, rose to their feet 
not much more than a hundred yards 
away and favoured me with a prolonged 
and unfriendly stare. 

This can be disconcerting enough, 
even when you know that only one 
of the tribe is about, but doubly so 
when they are the last animals you 
are expecting and the first you have 
ever seen without going through a 
turnstile; besides, my thoughts just 
then were concentrated on the where- 
abouts of the sable, for the cows can 
be very awkward customers with 
young at foot. 

Instinct warned me to stay put and 
to return the compliment, while I 
cursed my folly in coming away from 
camp with only a pea-shooter loaded 
with soft-nosed bullets ; for these would 
expand in those muscular beasts long 
before they reached any vital spot, 
unless the circumstances were very 
exceptional. 

How long we all stood at attention 
I’ve no idea, but at long last they 
reluctantly turned away and filed across 
my front into a belt of thorns. What 
a gift, if only I had been properly 
armed ! 

It was here that I made a mistake ; 
for instead of calling it a day until the 
‘450 was in my hands again, curiosity 
led me to have a look at their victim, 
as it was obvious they had been busy 
over a kill when I came on the scene.’ 
* As I surmised, what was left of a 
sable cow lay there, but where had 
the calf gone? That question was 
answered immediately, and in no 
uncertain fashion, by a series of 
ferocious growls, rising in crescendo 
with every breath and accompanied 
by the flailing tail of yet another lion 
that lay only a few dozen yards from 
the kill. 

It is always strikingly uncanny, 
even when you have often seen it 
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done, how a lion can hide itself from 
sight, and this one was no exception ; 
for though the grass was not at all 
thick and barely knee-high, yet all I 
could see was that very agitated tail. 
In itself a warning that the next 
few minutes were going to be most 
unpleasant, whatever the ultimate 
outcome, 

I did the only possible thing, and 
that was to sit down quickly before 
the fight was on, and it came at once. 
In a split second the whirling tail 
became an upright bar, and a lioness 
was up and coming for me from a 
distance of sixty yards. 

She died, that game creature, but 
it was a very near thing all the same, 
for her body sent me spinning head 
over heels and smothered me in her 
blood. 

It had to be very quick shooting, 
although not more so than against 
Boer sharpshooters time and again. 
Contrary to their usual way when 
charging, her head was held high, and 
this, luckily, enabled me to aim for 
the throat, which I got, and as both 
bullets expanded under the skin, her 
windpipe and gullet were torn into 
tatters. When I picked myself up she 
was fighting for breath, like a towered 
partridge, and during those violent 
convulsions, horrible to witness. she 
passed out. 

As anyone might well guess, my 
blood pressure took some time to 
return to normal, for the last few 
minutes or so had been pretty severe 
on the nerves. Then a few sharp 
blasts on the police whistle brought 
Jim up at the double, and I'll never 
forget his utter amazement when he 
saw the carcase :. a look which gradually 
turned to one of pride in his ‘ Baas.’ 

As a tracker he had few modern 
equals, so we got to work on filling in 
the blanks of this business before 
doing the messy job of skinning. Why 
that unprovoked assault when the rest 
had walked off so quietly, and why had 
she not gone with them ? 

The first query seemed to have an 
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easy solution ; for when we straightened 
the body out to measure it between 
pegs, I found a nasty suppurating 
wound just above her near stifle, a 
gash that would have made anyone 
feel savage. The other took longer 
to elucidate, but in the end Jim made 
it look like a five-finger exercise in 
spooring. 

I had naturally concluded that all 
the lions belonged to one party, but 
in that I was wrong. My lioness had 
come on the scene from downstream, 
while the tracks of the rest showed 
they had arrived from an opposite 
direction, though who got there first 
Jim was unable to say. 

In that loose soil it was quite easy 
to see what had happened then. As 
the sables came out of the bush the 
lion had made a headlong rush from 
nearby and pulled the mother down, 
while the others had merely trotted 
up afterwards to share in the spoils. 
Meanwhile the terrified calf dashed 
away, only to blunder into the lone 
hunter a little farther on, who broke 
its skull with one terrific swipe, and 
had already eaten much of the soft 
meat between the hind legs, including 
the kidneys. 

It was fascinating to see how 
plainly the whole episode lived again 
in the pug-marks and spoor of those 
animals in the sandy soil. The depres- 
sion made by the belly of the creeping 
lion when he sighted the quarry first ; 
his extended claws and the great 
bounds which ended in a gigantic 
spring that threw the unfortunate 
sable several feet away from her 
previous tracks; the sharply cut foot- 
prints of the calf as it fled, and the 
two deep marks made by the lioness 
as she rose on her hind legs and clouted 
it out of existence. 

More interesting still were those 
which marked her charge. She must 
have got away from her holes in a 
standing leap of over eight feet at 
racing pace, and the nearer she got 
the longer the bounds became until 
the bullets struck her almost simultane- 
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ously. Here the metre faltered and 
shortened, but the pugs came straight 
on until she was only a yard away. 
All I can remember of that stage was 
seeing a large hind leg in the air above 
my head, and shoving the rifie out to 
protect my face. 

When all the excitement died down, 
and breakfast had been put where it 
was needed most, a post-mortem 
showed that, apart from her wound, 
the lioness was fairly heavy in cub 
and her stomach was quite empty, 
except for the chunks of sable she had 
just swallowed, so it was evident that 
she wanted that meat badly, and was 
quite prepared to fight for it. 
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Later in the day we followed up the 
family party, but they were on the 
move the whole time, and eventually 
the spoor ran out in a mass of wooded 
kloofs under the foothills. 

Well, here’s a lot of talk about a 
very ordinary charge in a land where 
such incidents used to be quite common. 
I have in my time had the good fortune 
to defeat several of those magnificent 
animals in the days before they could 
be lured close enough to be photo- 
graphed from a lorry by dragging a 
very dead zebra at the end of a rope. 
But when I become very, very old and 
have forgotten all about the others, I 
shall still remember that lioness. 





The Manned Torpedo. 


Many forecasts of revolutionary inventions have been made by poets 
and writers from Wordsworth to Wells which later have become 


practical propositions. 


It will be of interest to recall that an article appeared in ‘ Maga’ of 
January 1908 entitled ‘“‘The Sub-Lieutenant,” which, in the form of 
fiction, described with remarkable accuracy how a ‘manned’ torpedo 
could be fitted out and used. This story was written by Lord Latymer 
when, as a young Lieutenant R.N.V.R., he had just finished a torpedo 
course in the old Vernon at Portsmouth, thirty-six years ago. 





THE JUJUBE TREE. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


‘THERE was @ day when I learnt how 
a man in full vigour might vanish in 
the midst of the North Cameroons 
bush, leaving as little trace in that 
thorny wilderness as a felled doka tree 
beset by termites and obliterated by 
new growth. There was an unfor- 
gettable moment when chance placed 
in my hand the clue that changed 
doubt to certainty. Yet I think I 
was wise to keep silent. The file 
having been destroyed, there was no 
other tangible evidence I could pro- 
duce; and to have mentioned the 
hornbill on the jujube tree to anyone 
but a close friend would have invited 
derision as well as disbelief. Only 


now, less vulnerable by a doubting 
smile, do I feel inclined to relate the 
facts of that unusual, even fantastic, 
experience. The file, it may be stated, 


was of the kind shelved in offices, and 
came to light in the fort of Rabeh 
Zubeir the invader. 

When that marauder, with a horde 
of mongrelly Arabs at his heels, laid 
waste the land to the south of Lake 
Chad, he built a mud citadel at Dikwa. 
It is the only surviving monument of 
&@ lawless and bloody régime that 
ended with his death in battle and 
beheadal by the French, when they, 
the Germans, and ourselves sent expedi- 
tions to stake territorial claims in that 
region at the end of the last century. 
After a period of German occupation, 
Dikwa passed into our hands under 
the Cameroons Mandate as chief town 
of an Emirate of about five thousand 
square miles; and since 1918 its fort 
has been the residence of the British 
administrative officer in charge, in 
which capacity I made it my home 
and headquarters for a couple of 
years. 

Fort Rabeh, an irregular block of 
flat-topped buildings, surrounded by 


a@ high wall of great thickness, nearly 
half a mile in circumference, was 
situated in the northern quarter of 
the native town, and looked out 
across @ bare plain on which the 
only landmarks were a few twisted 
gawo trees, and, away on the horizon, 
the silhouettes of some small villages 
built on mounds. During the rains 
the whole area, forming part of the 
ancient Chad basin, became inundated, 
so that Dikwa and these mound- 
villages stood like islands in a sea: and 
pack-oxen were the only animals sure- 
footed enough to traverse the swamps 
between them. 

It was a one-man station, practically 
cut off from outside contacts for five 
months of the year. In the dry season, 
however, there were occasional visitors, 
and regular communication with Maidu- 
guri, fifty miles to the west, was 
maintained by runners or gallopers, 
according to urgency. But wet or 
dry, its barren surroundings, persistent 
mosquitoes, and the continuous barking 
of dogs by night made Dikwa a com- 
fortless place of residence from which 
I escaped on tour as often as possible, 
especially during the worst of the 
rains, preferring then to travel in the 
southern districts, where the insects 
seemed less bloodthirsty and a semi- 
amphibious means of transport was 
unnecessary. Those swamp mosquitoes, 
@ grey-green species for which Dikwa 
was renowned, were a race of giants, 
though not so gigantic as I sometimes 
tried to make ingenuous visitors believe 
by declaring mosquito-proof a room 
in the fort that had tennis netting 
fastened across the window embrasures 
to keep out bats; a sally which fell 
flat on one very formal occasion, when 
an A.D.C.’s ill-timed laugh wiped a 
momentarily credulous expression from 
the Governor’s face. 
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One day, during a short stay at 
Fort Rabeh, I found a letter in the 
official mail conveying permission to 
destroy all old files and documents 
not of actual or historical importance, 
particularly those relating to persons 
long dead or in whom the Government 
was unlikely to be further interested. 
Being busy all day with local political 
affairs, I had a bundle of these files 
sent from the office to the fort each 
evening, so that I could go through 
them at leisure. It was a dull and 
dusty job, undertaken by the pulsating 
light of a clockwork lamp, few of the 
papers being of either past or present 
interest ; but one of them held my 
attention long enough for most of its 
contents to stay in my memory, 
perhaps because it concerned a person 
described as a naturalist, though one 
of the baser sort, a professional collector. 

There were two enclosures dating 
back about seven years, the first being 
a letter from the administrator of 
adjoining French territory, the frontier 
of which marched with Dikwa’s eastern 
boundary. One of his compatriots, he 
wrote, had entered the Isge district 
intending to collect specimens for cer- 
tain menageries and zoological gardens 
in Europe, since when no news of his 
whereabouts had been received. As 
he was equipped only for a short 
expedition, and his return was now two 
months overdue, an assurance of his 
safety would be welcomed. 

The other enclosure was the divisional 
officer’s reply. He began by pointing 
out, rather sharply, that had the usual 
procedure of notifying him that a 
European intended to cross the frontier 
been followed, not only would there 
have been no difficulty in tracing the 
man, but his expedition would have 
been facilitated in every way possible. 
As it was, inquiries made locally had 
produced no information beyond the 
fact that he was seen to enter the 
district on such and such a date, 
accompanied by a party of carriers, 
and that some days later these men 
had passed through a village near the 
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frontier on their way back to Marua in 
French territory. 

The file had then been marked as 
closed, and, judging by the dust and 
squashed earwigs that fell out of it, 
had not been opened since. I destroyed 
it; and no doubt the facts would 
quickly have faded from my mind had 
it not happened that Isge and its 
neighbourhood were included in plans 
for my next tour in the south, the 
Emir having heard that some nomadic 
Fulani wished to settle there. Since 
these wandering herdsmen had a way 
of disappearing, as though by magic, 
whenever the time for tax collection 
approached, any tendency to settle 
permanently was worth encouraging, 
in the hope that others might follow 
suit. 

Escorted by a cavalcade of officers 
of the Emir’s household, bulking hugely 
in wadded gowns and exaggerated 
turbans, I left Dikwa a week later 
on the first stage of a hundred-mile trek 
due south to the Isge border. With 
the dry season drawing to a close, 
April, hottest month of the year, was 
doing its worst with noon temperatures 
up to a 110 degrees in the shade. 
Sometimes a line of blue-black cloud, 
appearing on the southern horizon, 
drove up before a gale of wind, but 
brought no rain; only a_ tattered 
nimbus overhead, a rumbie of thunder, 
and a smother of dust below. The 
bare bones of deciduous trees cast 
twisted shadows on the sun-baked 
earth, which, in shallow depressions 
where water once stood, had cracked 
up into concave biscuits of mud that 
crunched underfoot. Distant bush-fires 
filled the air with drifting ashes like 
black cobwebs and an acridity that stung 
the throat. In all that unregenerated 
wilderness, apart from a few evergreens 
renewing their dusty foliage and some 
spikes of green among the stubble of 
last year’s grasses, the weavers and 
bishop-birds, conspicuous against 4 
background of parched vegetation, 
were the only harbingers of approaching 
change. 
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For months, dressed in sparrowy 
plumage that defied anyone but a 
trained ornithologist to distinguish 


the sexes, even one species from 
another, they had roved the country- 
side in vast flocks which matched the 
brown earth so closely that they 
seemed to drop through it on alighting, 
and to shatter the surface with a 
surf-like boom when suddenly flushed. 
These bird-clouds had now dispersed, 
and in another month the pairing males, 
already beginning to don their breeding 
livery of black cowl and scarlet, yellow 
or orange habit, would be seen glowing 
like aerial canna flowers on the reeds 
and guinea-grasses they strip to weave 
their nests. At present, however, this 
beautiful colour transformation being 
incomplete, they wore strangely mottled 
garments of bright tufts thrusting 
through unmoulted brown plumage, 
from which the last dun feather would 
not fall until spring, resurgent under 
the first rains, flood-lit the landscape 
with green. That gentle season, nearer 
in space than time for the south-bound 
traveller, now lay close at hand. 
Trekking by easy stages, we reached 
the border of Isge district in five days, 
and there saw its chief and a crowd 
of horsemen awaiting us in the shade 
of a roadside tamarind. On sighting 
our party, they at once leapt into their 
saddles, lashed their horses into a 
gallop, and bore down on us at a 
furious pace, which they made no 
attempt to check until the foremost 
was on the point of crashing into my 
restive stallion. Then, pulling the 
lathered animals on to their haunches 
amid smothering clouds of dust, they 
rose in their stirrups, shouting and 
shaking their spears. This was the 
jaafi, or salute of honour, which has 
its origin in the tradition that a just 
prince, having no enemies, will face 
his armed followers without flinching, 
though anyone taking part in the 
mock charge might lower his weapon 
and cut him down: an effective way 
of ending an oppressive rule, and a 
custom which the people of some 
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European countries might have adopted 
to their advantage. Several hundred 
horsemen in quilted armour, as may 
be seen on feast days, saluting. the 
Emir in this fashion is an impressive 
spectacle. On the present occasion, 
however, the dashing effect of the 
local chief’s onset was marred by the 
head of his spear falling off when he 
shook it. 

One of the riders was then sent on 
ahead to guide us through an expanse 
of empty bush in the midst of which 
the elusive Fulani were reported to 
have started building their settlement. 
The lightly forested landscape con- 
trasted agreeably with the semi-desert 
country we had left behind. A wide 
sandy belt carried thin copses of 
birch-like anogeissus with, here and 
there, clumps of low-crowned acacias 
growing in pockets of black cotton-soil ; 
then, crossing an outlier of the southern 
laterite, hard under hoof, we rode 
through open parkland among locust- 
bean, shea-nut, and frankincense trees. 
Although the difference in latitude was 
less than two degrees, conspicuous 
changes in the fauna and its colouring 
were everywhere to be seen. Here 
among the trees, the pallid sun- 
bleached appearance of addra and 
dorecas gazelles, bustard and sand- 
grouse was replaced by a warm rufous 
or deeper fawn in the coats of roan, 
hartebeeste, and red-fronted gazelle, 
while the ground birds, instead of 
seeming mobile fragments of their 
environment, boldly drew the eye 
with every movement. Presently, the 
laterite disappearing beneath alluvial 
drift, we penetrated into a zone of 
mixed woodland where the short turf, 
free from impeding undergrowth, was 
dappled with the shadows of spreading 
branches that nearly met overhead. 

The first rains, preceded as usual by 
a series of violent electric storms, had 
already fallen in this region, freshening 
the air and stimulating the young 
grass in @ way very soothing to eyes 
strained by the white light of the 
northern plains. The clogging smell, 
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as of a dusty room, was gone from 
one’s nostrils, and the skin of face 
and hands no longer stretched taut 
by dry atmosphere. In these trans- 
formed surroundings, I had the impres- 
sion that spring had erupted overnight ; 
as though a sorcerer’s wand had 
touched tree and shrub, exploding 
their leaf-buds into puffs of green 
smoke. Exhilarated by the sight of 
so much greenery, I led a headlong 
gallop into the Fulani encampment. 

Evidently they had come to stay ; 
for their huts were scattered through 
half a square mile of bush, and one 
of several wells being dug had already 
touched water. After some discussion, 
I agreed to remain there long enough 
to mark out a boundary, which would 
give them a. definite status in the 
district, and at the same time prevent 
encroachment on the land rights of 
others. Their leader, a patriarchal 
type, bearing old scars of a single- 
handed encounter with a lion that 
had attacked his herd, then brought 
me to the place where, in anticipation 
of my visit, some of his people were 
putting the finishing touches to a 
temporary rest-camp. 

They had chosen a good site some 
distance off, screened from the encamp- 
ment by close-set ebonies fringing a 
small water-hole, still dry, and the 
only one for miles. Constructed 
entirely of branches and grass-haulms, 
the main building was an extra large 
edition of one of their own huts, 
doubtfully sun-proof, which meant 
wearing a helmet indoors, but stable 
enough provided tornadoes kept off. 
Looking out through the narrow door- 
way, I had a limited view of green 
turf and a single jujube tree, constantly 
visited, I found later, by a rather 
comical grey hornbill who seemed 
always ready to provide entertainment. 
It was here, on the last day of my 
stay, that a trivial incident brought 
to mind the missing trapper of whom 
I had read in Dikwa. 

Feeling tired, after boundary plotting 
from dawn until long past noon, I was 
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resting in a deck-chair, when I noticed 
that a space in the grass wall gave a 
peep-show view of a huddle of tiny 
fire-finches sheltering in a thorn bush 
beside the hut. Fifteen of them, as 
secure from outside dangers as children 
in a day nursery, were perched on a 
twig less than a foot long, playing a 
secret game of their own invention. 
While watching them, it occurred to 
me that each of these delicate rose- 
pink creatures had a price on its 
head that would be paid by some 
menagerie to the collector who stuffed 
it in a case and brought it back alive. 
Had the bird-snaring Frenchman 
penetrated into this remote region, 
I wondered. The Fulani said it was 
uninhabited seven years ago, but even 
so, there were few places where animals 
could be sure of sanctuary. 

Following up this line of thought, 
with the vague discursiveness of one 
gradually falling asleep, I recalled how, 
even during the few years I then had 
been in West Africa, successive phases 
of fashion had led to wholesale slaughter 
in the least frequented districts. Egrets 
were killed in thousands for the lovely 
feather-sprays they affect when mating : 
then came a demand for fur trimming 
which almost exterminated the colobus 
monkey, and when these trades had 
been suppressed by law, the skins of 
pythons and monitor lizards must be 
had for shoes. No wonder all wild 
creatures fled at the approach of man, 
the only animal that kills when not 
in need of food. Even my friend the 
grey hornbill, whom I now observed 
returning to his perch on the jujube 
tree, always maintained a safe distance ; 
for he, too, if only because of his 
peculiar shape, had a price on his 
head that might one day place him 
in a cage to be the butt of ignorant 
stares. 

Alighting clumsily on the topmost 
branch, he set about stropping his 
ungainly bill as though to do 
tremendous execution, then with its 
very tip plucked a minute berry, 
which he threw into the air, caught 
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dexterously, and swallowed with a 
mien of grave satisfaction. It was a 
perfect burlesque of Cyrano dining 
off a grape at the Hotel de Bourgogne. 
As though conscious of appreciation, 
the downy old comedian turned to 
bow repeatedly in my _ direction. 
Watching this buffoonery, I grew 
sleepier still, the surrounding bush 
also seeming to slumber in the sullen 
afternoon heat; but presently, as 
rarely happens in daylight, a roving 
hyena uttered its lilting call, and as 
in reply the hornbill tilted his beak 
against the sky and began a melancholy 
tooting. ‘‘ Dismal fellow ! ’’ I muttered, 
falling into a doze. 


“Tt’s that man in the cage,’ said 
the hornbill. ‘‘I’m obliged to laugh 
whenever I think of him; it’s too.. 
too. . toot . . toot...” 

“Tt sounds nearer tears than 
laughter,’ I said, in no way surprised 
at this conversation. 

‘* Then you can’t know the difference, 
even in sleep,”’ he retorted. 

“In sleep ?”’ 

‘“‘ How could I speak to you and be 
understood, except in a dream ?”’ 

“IT thought you were awake,” I 
replied, mystified. 

‘‘T am, but I wasn’t. There’s no 
such thing as time in dreams,’’ and, 
throwing back his bill, he began to 


hoot again. 

‘“My ignorance amuses you, it 
seems.” 

“Not at all, it’s that man in the 


cage, who . . hoo. . too. . toot. .” 
Then, hopping to a lower branch, he 
gradually elongated his neck until it 
bridged the space between tree and 
hut, and his head, enormously enlarged, 
filled the whole doorway. ‘“‘I would 
like you to know,” he whispered, his 
eye glowing like a Chinese lantern, 
his beak an inch from my ear, “so try 
not to fall awake.”’ 

As he spoke, hut and_hornbill 
vanished, the jujube tree shrank to 
half its former size, and a man appeared 
beside it, so suddenly that he might 
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have sprung from a trap-door. Short 
and thick-set, with a bearded sallow 
face, he was dressed in khaki bush-kit, 
brown lace-up shooting boots, and a 
soiled white helmet with a neck flap. 
Standing there frowning, with arms 
folded, he seemed rigid with restrained 
anger, as if muscular effort alone 
anchored him to the ground against 
a tugging fury. Presently a party of 
carriers emerged from the bush in 
single file, some carrying camp equip- 
ment and several large wooden cases, 
the others hidden to their knees 
beneath flapping rolls of grass matting. 
Bringing up the rear was a small 
sulky-looking boy, presumably the 
traveller’s servant. Having dumped 
their loads, all set to work to build 
a shelter beside the water-hole, cutting 
and trimming branches for the oblong 
framework, walling it with a double 
layer of matting, and then piling more 
mats on top to form a flat roof. 

While this was going on, the traveller 
continued to stand glowering beside 
the tree ; but as soon as the building 
was finished, and the loads had been 
placed inside, he turned threateningly 
on the carriers with violent gestures 
which showed him to have reached the 
limit of exasperation. From the men’s 
expressions, some blank, some sullen, 
it was clear that they were refusing 
to carry out his orders. Suddenly 
plunging his hand into his pocket, 
he flung down a handful of coins, 
and while they grovelled for them, 
picked up a stick and laid about him 
like a madman, flinging it after them 
as they ran off. The sulky boy, who 
meanwhile had improvised a kitchen 
and sleeping-place for himself out of 
two remaining mats, now also began 
to protest; but waving him aside, 
the man strode into the hut, returning 
almost at once with a leather bag 
slung from his shoulder. Pointing 
vaguely in a northerly direction, he 
shouted some orders and marched off 
into the bush, apparently still simmer- 
ing with rage. 


“Toot . . toot . .” laughed the 
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hornbill, causing the scene to fade 
out and then reappear, as though he 
were demonstrating at a lantern lecture 
and had replaced the same slide by 
mistake. But I soon realised that in 
incidental time several days had 
elapsed. The boy, now alone, was 
seated on a log outside the hut, 
busily filling rows of little tins with 
millet seed, and chopping pieces of 
yam and sweet - potato into cubes. 
This done, he went indoors, dragged out 
three large boxes, and lowering the 
front of each, which was barred and 
had hinges at the bottom, disclosed 
tier upon tier of little wooden cages, 
crammed with wailing, fluttering 
creatures. All the smallest and most 
beautiful among birds and rodents 
seemed to be there: pied manakins, 
weavers, blue and crimson waxbills, 
wydahs, pigmy jerbils, and zebra 
mice, with other live curios of the 
collector. I knew now what the 
man’s leather bag had contained, and 
could imagine a wave of fear spreading 
through the peaceful woodland when 
the traps began to click, the snares to 
tighten on the unwary, until all went 
in terror of being the next victim. 
Many of the larger species would 
desert their favourite feeding-grounds 
for places of safety far afield, but the 
incautious little folk, accustomed to 
making a few square yards of bush 
their home, would continue to be 
caught so long as any survived and 
there were snares to set. 

The boy, treating the frightened 
captives almost with solicitude, then 
cleaned out the cages, provided fresh 
food and water, and replaced the 
boxes in the hut, by which time it 
was nearly dark, and I expected to 
see the trapper return at any moment. 
But he did not come. The boy, 
apparently unconcerned, proceeded to 
eat some food by the light of a brush- 
wood fire, and presently lay down 
beside it. How long he slept I could 
not know, but some time later he 
got up, and gcing outside the circle 
of light, stood with head turned as 
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though listening. Then, making a 
funnel of his hands, he sent out a 
long-drawn cry, which died quickly 
without echo on the night air. He 
repeated the call, and this time it was 
faintly answered. But it was only 
the yelp of a hungry jackal. Recog.- 
nising it, the boy returned to the fire, 
wrapped a fold of gown about his head, 
and slept. 

The episodes that followed were 
often blurred in detail and consequently 
difficult to recall. My impression is 
that, for a while, I moved from place 
to place accompanied by the hornbill, 
sharing his bird’s-eye view from the 
tree-tops in different parts of the bush. 
Once, quite clearly, I had a glimpse 
of a glade among great trees, mahogany 
and kapok, which I knew must lie 
far to the westward, where are the 
remains of ancient gallery forests 
along dry watercourses leading to 
the Yedseram valley. The air was 
shimmering with heat, and a flock of 
purple tree-starlings, feeding on the 
ground, shone in direct sunlight like 
pieces of polished metal. Suddenly 
they flew up with harsh cries of alarm, 
as a man, wild-eyed and helmetless, 
came running through the trees, 
shouting. 

Later, for the shadows had lengthened, 
he reappeared in another part of the 
bush, which I recognised as the place 
where I had spent the previous evening 
watching a coucal building her nest, 
less than a quarter of a mile from the 
Fulani encampment. With dragging 
footsteps, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
he emerged from the surrounding 
thickets just as a great bird, descending 
in wide spirals on the windless air, 
swept low over the tree-tops, its legs 
dangling in readiness to land. As the 
shadow of its wings fell upon him, 
the man raised his head, uttered a 
croak of horror, and, breaking into a 
stumbling run, passed out of sight. 

Immediately I became aware of 
small movements all about me. They 
were hardly more conspicuous than 
the slight shivering of foliage that 
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the passage of wandering 
currents of cool air before dawn. 
But here there was no wind. Creeping 
through the undergrowth, | sliding 
through the grass, betraying their 
presence only by twitching leaf or 
back-springing blade, a host of small 
animals was travelling silently through 
the woods. As my eyes became 
accustomed to the failing light, I 
caught glimpses of thestealthy creatures 
themselves, and sometimes of larger 
beasts, which appeared now and then 
as vague shapes flitting among the 
deepening shadows. Only the birds, 
travelling in flocks through the tree- 
tops, were clearly visible, yet even 
these kept silent as they hurried past. 
All the surrounding bush was astir, 
as I had sometimes seen it when 
herdsmen fire the grass; but now, 
instead of scattering in flight, the 
animals were all going the same way, 
the direction in which the man had 
disappeared. 

‘“* You saw him ?”’ cried the hornbill 
as, reduced to normal size, he materi- 
alised on the arm-rest of my chair. 
“You saw the man?”’ he repeated, 
bringing his formidable mandibles so 
close that I doubted the safety of 
my nose. 

‘* Yes, I saw him,”’ I replied. 

“You didn’t see me, though. I 
was only a youngster then, but I was 
there with the others, watching.”’ 

“Then I hope you were satisfied. 
He went off towards his camp, and 
had only to shout to be heard by 
the boy.”’ 

‘“* Perhaps,’’ said the hornbill, fixing 
me with his eye; ‘but suppose he 
was no longer able to shout . . out... 
oot .. toot .. toot. .” 

As the sound of his laughter died 
away, the dim image of another scene 
came slowly into focus, until every 
detail glared with reality. The man 
lay at the edge of a bare piece of 
ground, one of those iron-hard, termite- 
cemented platforms where no plant 
can find a root-hold, surrounded by 
young doka trees, their slim boles 


marks 
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fencing it closely, so as to form a 
natural clearing about a dozen yards 
in diameter. Presently he stirred, and 
rising hind first like an ox, began to 
creep forward, his head rolling loosely 
below his shoulders. Keeping near 
the edge of the enclosure, he crawled 
on with painful slowness, stopping 
now and then to clasp a tree-trunk 
and shake it feebly, as though it 
barred the way out. His face, con- 
gested by thirst and heat-stroke, was 
horrible to see; and his arms, unable 
for long to support the body’s weight, 
kept giving way beneath it, toppling 
him sideways in the dust, where he 
lay awhile as one dead, before rising 
to struggle on again. Round and 
round he went, clutching at the uncon- 
fining trees, while I, held fast in night- 
mare’s toils, was compelled to follow 
every movement with transfixed gaze. 

How long this went on I do not 
try to remember; but at last the 
end came. As though animated by a 
strength not his own, he rose slowly 
to his feet like a puppet drawn up 
by a cord, swayed there, staring 
glassily, and then as if struck down 
by an axe, collapsed in a heap. At 
once I was conscious of other watchers, 
indistinct shapes slinking in the 
shadows; and as the sun sank below 
the horizon, its red glow was reflected 
in hundreds of shifting points of light. 
Darkness closed in, hiding all from 
sight except the nearest trees: but 
it could not blot out sound, the eerie 
rippling cries that rose and fell on all 
sides, or the low chuckling, and another 
noise, that came from the middle of the 
clearing. 

‘““The man in the cage!’’ hooted 
the hornbill. ‘The man with the 
brown boo. . oot... toot..toot..” 

Darkness then becoming absolute, 
out of it leapt a fleeting vision of the 
boy standing before the shelter by 
the jujube tree, an empty bird-cage 
in each hand, a huddle of fire-finches 
perched on his shoulder; while all 
around, spattering the ground with 
colour, was a hopping, twittering 
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throng. A puff of smoke was blown 
from the doorway, and in a few 
moments the hut and its contents 


were wrapped in flames. Then, feeling 


the glow of the fire on my face, I 
awoke to find a shaft of sunlight 
beating down on me through a hole in 
the roof. 


As any experienced dreamer knows, 
the only way to preserve a dream in 
its entirety from oblivion is to treat 
it mentally with the delicate care 
bestowed on a rare specimen by a 
collector of spiders’ webs; for one 
rough touch of the finger of con- 
sciousness, breaking or ravelling the 
threads, may damage the whole tenuous 
fabric beyond recollection of its original 
form. The fragile structure must be 
transferred intact to a compartment 
of the waking mind where, once safely 
boxed, it may be examined in detail. 


So, without attempting to avoid the 


sunbeam that had disturbed me, I 
lay motionless for a while, with eyes 
closed, deliberately inducing the semi- 
conscious condition indispensable for 
that tricky operation. How far I 
succeeded the written record shows. 

But when, fully awake, I came to 
analyse the experience, my first reaction 
was one of disappointment ; the whole 
thing could be so easily explained, 
if one accepted the view that mental 
stimuli received in a conscious state 
are the primary cause of dreams. The 
correspondence I had read at Dikwa 
concerning a missing naturalist would 
account for his becoming the central 
figure in the dream; mental pre- 
occupation with wild life and the plight 
of animals in captivity might explain 
some of the local colour and the manner 
of the man’s death; and then there 
was the hornbill, an obvious factor 
in the result. On the whole, therefore, 
I regarded the dream, despite its 
narrative completeness and clarity, as 
without significance, and had there 
been no sequel, probably would have 
dismissed it from my mind. 

For some reason, while I still rested 
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in my chair, it was the hornbill, not 
the tragic fate of the trapper, that 
stayed uppermust in my thoughts, 
Through the doorway I saw the bird 
still perched on top of the tree, looking 
as quaintly knowing as before, bowing 
to an invisible crowd of admirers, 

Jatching his antics, a fanciful intimacy 
that had sprung up between us in the 
course of the dream, still vivid in my 
mind, urged me to do something quite 
foolish. The impulse to accost him, 
as one might a tame parrot, was 
irresistible. Feeling rather ridiculous, 
I picked up the helmet that had fallen. 
off while I slept, and went out. 

Doubtless others have noticed, per- 
haps without co-ordinating their ob- 
servations, that there is a more or 
less fixed distance at which certain 
birds habitually take flight when 
approached by a man on foot. I 
had found by frequent experiments 
that this distance is practically constant 
among birds of the same species, and 
came to call it their alarm-range, 
which in the northern savannah, for 
instance, may vary from a furlong, 
the nearest approach the greater 
bustard will permit, to five yards in 
the case of the long-tailed ground-dove. 
In testing this, one must advance at 
a slow but steady walking pace, 
keeping always in the open; to stalk 
the bird gun in hand, or rush towards 
it waving a Union Jack, would produce 
unreliable results. 

Now I knew from experience that 
the minimum alarm-range of a grey 
hornbill is about fifteen yards, so 
when I emerged from the doorway of 
the hut, facing the jujube tree less than 
twelve yards off, I expected my 
whimsical friend to fly away at once, 
as he invariably had done before. 
But he only flapped his wings and 
hopped to another branch. At ten 
paces, he turned his head towards 
me, that is to say sideways, what we, 
who have eyes in front, would call 
turning away. At five paces, he 
‘froze’ as motionless as a gargoyle ; 
and when I reached the foot of the 
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tree, and peered up through its prickly 
boughs, he was still there. Very slowly 
he bent down, one bright eye fixed on 
mine, leaning lower and lower, until 
nearly toppling from his perch. A 
slight shiver shook me, as though a 
cold hand had touched my skin. Then, 
before I could speak, or even think 
of a form of address suited to the 
circumstances, he launched himself 
into the air and flew with top-heavy 
swoops to another tree. “Toot .. 
toot . .’’ laughed the hornbill. 

That was all. But the incident had 
the effect of colouring my dream with 
a touch of reality of which I was 
conscious during the rest of my stay 
among the Fulani, and for some time 
afterwards. I spent that evening 
wandering through the bush observing 
the ways of its wild inhabitants, yet 
all the time was aware of the possibility 
that somewhere close at hand might 
lie the grove of doka trees where the 
man had been devoured by hyenas. 
Once I went deliberately to the site 
of the coucal’s nest, deceiving myself 
that it was my sole object, and at 
once began to roam about trying to 
imagine I was lost, on the chance of 
striking the line the man had taken 
after being startled by the vulture, 
but with no result beyond the dis- 
covery that the neighbourhood con- 
tained several stands of doka trees, 
most of which bore some resemblance 
to the one I sought. The following 
day, having completed the boundary, I 
returned to Isge and resumed my tour. 

Eleven months went by before I 
passed that way again, five of which 
were spent in England among sights 
and sounds that soon dissipated the 
aura of actuality investing the dream, 
and any significance attached to it at 
the time. So when, in the course of 
my work, I again found myself within 
a dozen miles of the Fulani, and 
decided to revisit their settlement, 
I experienced merely a mild curiosity 
to know whether the hornbill was still 
there. In this I was disappointed. A 
large area of bush had been cleared 
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for farms, and all that remained of 
the jujube tree was an axe-scarred 
stump and a heap of ashes, now far 
from the rest-camp, which had been 
rebuilt more substantially on a new 
site. Also, the settlement was smaller, 
the failure of two wells having caused 
a@ section of the community to take 
their herds down to the Yedseram 
valley, where water could easily be 
obtained by scraping holes in the 
dry river-bed, several miles of which, 
with this need in view, I had included 
in their territory when cutting the 
boundary. So there was little left to 
remind me of hornbills or hyenas. In 
any case, I intended to stay only one 
night, and arriving late in the after- 
noon, had barely two hours before 
sunset in which to look round. 

While the loads were being unpacked, 
I discussed local affairs with the old 
lion-scarred headman, and then, cross- 
ing some newly stumped farm-land, 
set off down a cattle-track which, 
from its lightly and recently worn 
surface, appeared to have been used 
by the people migrating to the valley. 
Although only a month earlier in the 
year, most of the pleasant conditions 
that attended my previous visit were 
now lacking, the long drought as yet 
showing no sign of relaxing its withering 
grip. Even so, there was an abundance 
of bird life, the more conspicuous 
because of its drab environment. 
Brightest of all, a flock of carmine bee- 
eaters, seldom seen so far from water, 
filled the air with a soft chirping and 
snapping of bills, while a pair of 
sky-blue rollers performed aerobatics 
overhead. 

These, and a resplendent black-and- 
gold oriole that flew from tree to tree 
inviting the world in flute-like tones to 
‘“*Look at Kiel! Look at the Kiel 
Canal!’’ had most of my attention, 
as I followed the cattle-track for about 
a mile, before turning off into un- 
trodden ways. Untrodden in the sense 
that, my predecessors not having 
toured this empty corner of the district, 
the chances were thousands to one 
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against another European having set 
foot there. For more than a hundred 
miles to east or west, and half that 
distance to north or south, there was 
no one but the bare-footed or sandal- 
shod natives of the country. Standing 
in a grove of close-set trees, out of 
sight and sound of the encampment, 
I found such isolation at the centre- 
point of twenty thousand square miles 
of bush almost exhilarating. Then, 
association of ideas leading me to 
look down at my own leather shoes, 
rubber-soled for quiet movement among 
wary companions, I noticed that one 
of the laces was loose. Seated on the 
dome of a termite nest, I was stooping 
to retie it, when I saw two small 
objects lying close together in the 
dust, and picked them up. 

Apart from the always remarkable 
factor of coincidence, there was nothing 
surprising in the instant discovery of 
such palpably artificial objects in the 
natural surroundings I have described. 
A bus-ticket in an English beechwood 
would not attract a second glance, 
but lying in the middle of the Sahara 
would draw the eye like a magnet 
and arouse speculation on its origin. 
It was the coincidence, in time as well 
as place, that was astonishing; not 
merely the accident of an untied shoe- 
lace at that particular spot, but the 
chance that it occurred when those 
tiny scraps of metal, alternately buried 
under drift and washed out by the 
rains, happened to be visible on the 
surface. Examining them lying in 
the palm of my hand, at first I under- 
stood neither their nature nor their 
significance. Then, turning one over 
with a finger-tip, I experienced for 
the second time, only more intensely, 
that uncanny shivering sensation, like 
the physical reaction to gradual immer- 
sion in cold water, and in that moment 
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knew beyond any doubt that the last 
links chaining my dream to reality 
had been found. Again I seemed to 
see that angry bearded face, the 
fluttering captives, and the final terrible 
requital; or was it a madman’s penance, 
that slow crawling round and round an 
imaginary cage ? 

After a while I began to take stock 
of my surroundings, first thoroughly 
searching the ground for further clues, 
which I did not find, then studying 
the general features of the place, 
Doka trees, large and small, grew all 
about, the tallest on the periphery of 
a small circular grove, within which 
they graded down to a low scrub of 
leafy shoots, some still pink and 
flaccid, others already hardened to the 
dark shining green characteristic of 
the species. I expected, of course, to 
identify the place with the visionary 
one, but the free coppicing habit of 
the doka tree which, even in the dry 
season, will smother a new clearing in 
foliage a foot deep, was against me. 
So I tried to imagine its appearance 
if all recent growth were cut out, 
leaving only the outer zone of old 
trees. While remembering the presence 
of other such green oases in the neigh- 
bourhood, the most I could say was 
that it would then closely resemble 
the original. But no corroboration 
was needed. I knew, with absolute 
certainty, that it was the place; for 
what I had found were two brass 
eyelets, to which some particles of 
enamel still adhered, belonging un- 
mistakably to a pair of brown lace-up 
boots. A man entering that grove 
might conceivably have dropped his 
wrist-watch, a coin, metal stud, or 
some other imperishable object ; but 
no one would deliberately throw away 
his boots in the midst of the African 
bush, 
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AmoneG the books and papers which 
patriotic zeal has turned out from 
cupboard and attic for the salvage 
collection, some treasures of historic 
interest have been found, and rescued 
only just in time from being pulped. 
A young lady’s music album, dating 
from the early years of the nineteenth 
century, with a broken leather back 
and battered marble boards, cannot 
claim, certainly, to be a document of 
national importance, yet its present 
owner has found enough of interest 
in its mildewed pages to grant it at 
least * deferment.’ 

Something of the musical taste 
of the amateur musician of the 
period can be deduced from the 
choice of music, printed or in manu- 
script: a picture of the amusements 
and culture of a young Scottish lady, 
and many memories of Edinburgh’s 
bygone theatrical and musical life are 
conjured up, as the pages are turned, 
while every now and then there is a 
reminder of the great events which were 
shaking the world outside. 

Here, bound together, are pieces for 
the harpsichord, an instrument just 
then disappearing from current use, for 
the new pianoforte and for the harp, 
songs by local musicians, songs that 





were the latest hits at the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, or even in far-off 
london, reels and strathspeys by the 
sore, many copied by hand with a 
ine pen, some specimens of that still 
lew and risqué dance, spelt the waltz, 
valtz, or valee indifferently, instruc- 
ions for tuning the harp.... Nearly 
very piece of music bears the owner’s 
lame and a date, presumably that on 
vhich she purchased it, or received it 
sa present, in a copperplate hand- 
Titing with scrolled capitals, and 
fore she sent it to the binder she 
arefully numbered the pages. 


A YOUNG LADY’S MUSIC ALBUM. 


BY MOLLIE SANDS. 


Harriot was born on the Fife coast 
in 1785, and this collection runs from 
1806-1809, so that it probably gives 
a fair picture of her tastes in the early 
twenties. She was to wait another 
ten years before marrying an Edinburgh 
W.S., friend of Scott and Lockhart, 
and founding a family which has not 
yet died out. Her father was a small 
Fife laird, and in the Family Bible 
she is recorded as being the youngest 
of ten. The house in which she was 
brought up is in a part of the country 
which might be considered remote even 
by modern standards. In the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
when a lumbering coach or horseback 
was the only means of getting about 
the Kingdom, even a visit to St Andrews 
must have required some preparation, 
and Edinburgh was a journey not to 
be undertaken lightly. In the winter, 
especially, families must have been 
thrown back largely on their own 
resources and on the company of 
their immediate neighbours. A ball 
would mean a large house-party, 
perhaps for several days if the weather 
were bad, and young people would 
make music together, learn the latest 
dances, give each other the newest 
reels, copy each other’s music, which 
was as dear and as scarce as it is fast 
becoming now. Perhaps some of them 
would act charades or a play, as did 
the young people in ‘ Mansfield Park,’ 
if their parents were not too strait- 
laced. There is no record of amateur 
theatricals among Harriot’s papers ; 
her interests seem to have been solely 
in music, dancing, sewing, and cookery. 
(Her cookery-book and specimens of 
her needlework also survive.) That 
Papa was not particularly narrow- 
minded is shown by his giving “his 
dear daughter Harriot’’ a copy of 
‘Gil Blas’ in French 
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The first song in the book, “‘ The 
Swallow,’’ takes us at once into the 
world of the French Revolution and 
its aftermath. Its full title is “‘ The 
Swallow. Written by Dr. Trotter. 
(On a Swallow entering the Ward- 
room of H.M.S. Vengeance, the Ship 
being many Leagues from Land on 
her Passage to the West Indies) And 
set to Music with an Accompaniment 
for the Piano-Forte by Mr. Ross, 
Organist of Aberdeen.’’ (The word 
Piano-Forte is given especial prominence 
by being surrounded with scrolls and 
volutes.) The melody is graceful, if 
undistinguished, and in the second 
verse occur the following lines :— 


** Shun, I pray thee, gentle Stranger, 
Touch not Gallia’s hated shore, 
There are death, and instant danger, 
She is stain’d with Royal gore.” 


Turning the page, we are reminded 
of the very different history of the 
British royal family, for here is 
““* Nobody coming to Marry me’ 
A Favourite Ballad Sung by Mrs. 
Jordan with unbounded Applause at 
the Theatre Royal Drury Lane.”’ 
Harriot, or the donor, has written 
** August 7th, 1806’ upon this song. 
In May of that year Mrs Jordan had 
retired for a while into private life, 
probably because in April the Crown 
had granted the Duke of Clarence 
£20,000, and the ménage was con- 
sequently on a more stable financial 
footing. Many years before a scurrilous 
versifier had written :— 


‘** As Jordan’s high and mighty squire 
Her play-house profits deigns to skim, 
Some folks audaciously enquire, 
If he keeps her, or she keeps him !”’ 


and in three years’ time Mrs Jordan 
was back on the stage, to earn dowries 
for her daughters. The irresistible 
Dora Jordan had first charmed Edin- 
burgh in ‘The Country Girl,’ ‘She 
Would and She Would Not,’ and 
‘The Romp’ in 1786, when her 


audience had presented her with a 
gold medal inscribed, ‘‘ A small Tribute 
from the Admirers of Genius to the 
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Child of Nature.” Whether Harriot 
ever saw ‘Little Pickle’ in the flesh 
or not, we may be sure she knew both 
fact and fiction about her career. The 
particular appositeness of the words 
of “‘Nobody Coming to Marry Me” 
would not be lost on Harriot, who 
was a Georgian young lady, not a 
Victorian miss. 

A few pages farther on we are 
reminded of the Prince of Wales by 
“**'Town and Country’ A Celebrated 
Song Sung by Mr. Dignum At the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane and at the 
Nobility’s Concerts with unbounded 
applause Written by Captain Morris,” 
who was a boon companion of the 
First Gentleman of Europe, and bard 
and punchmaker of the Beafsteak 
Society. The song, with its rollicking 
Derry down refrain, sets forth in 
alternate verses the attractions of 
London and the drawbacks of the 
country :— 


“In the Country how charming our Visits to 
make, 
Through ten miles of mud for formality’s 
sake, 
With the coachman in drink and the Moon 
in a fog, 
And no thought in your head but a ditch 
and a bog 
Derry down down, derry down down. 


‘““ Then in Town let me live and in Town let 
me die, 
For in truth I can’t relish the Country, 
not I, 
If one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 
Oh give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall. 
Derry down down, derry down down.” 


Little can MHarriot or her friends 
have known of the “‘ sweet shady side 
of Pall Mall,” but they knew enough 
about visiting in the country, which 
was no easier in Fife than it was in 
Kent or Surrey, and they must have 
sung their ‘ Derry downs’ with gusto. 

Two extracts from Michael ae 
‘Bluebeard,’ a duet sung by himsel 
and Mrs Crouch, and ‘“‘ When Pensive 
I Thought of My Love,” are given. 
This piece was a phenomenal success 
at Drury Lane and wherever it was 
produced. George Colman wrote the 
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libretto, basing it on a French opera 
Kelly had seen in Paris, and Kelly 
assures us in his ‘ Reminiscences’ 
that in spite of rumours to the con- 
trary, the music was all his own 
original composition. He had the 
reputation of serving up other people’s 
music as his own, which gave Sheridan 
the occasion for one of his most 
celebrated bons mots; when Michael 
Kelly set up as a wine merchant, 
in addition to his musical activities, 
‘Sherry’ suggested there should be 
an inscription above his door that 
he was @ “‘Composer of Wines and 
Importer of Music.’”” Whoever wrote 
the music of ‘ Bluebeard,’ there was 
no doubt of its popularity. Great 
stuff one cannot call it, but the airs 
have a certain charm and eighteenth- 
century elegance, and when sung by 
such consummate artists as Kelly 
himself and his beautiful leading lady, 
Mrs Crouch, they must have touched 
many hearts. In addition, it was 
produced at Drury Lane “with the 
greatest possible splendour and magnifi- 
cence,’ although on the first night 
(16th January 1798) some of the 
machinery went wrong, and Blue- 
beard’s skeleton, which was to rise 
from the earth and then sink out of 
sight again, refused to descend. Michael 
Kelly and Mrs Crouch had visited 
Edinburgh in 1794 for twenty-one 
nights, during the Leith Races, and 
were very kindly received. The New 
Town appeared to Kelly “‘ to resemble 
Florence with the superlative advantage 
of asea view.” | 

A pseudo-Scots ballad, of the type 
80 popular towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, brings to mind 
Stephen Kemble’s reign at the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh. ‘‘ The Maid that 
Tends the Goats’’ is advertised as 
being sung by “‘ Mrs. Kemble, Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh.”’ Elizabeth Satchell, 
singer and actress, had made her first 
appearance as Polly in ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera’ at Covent Garden in 1780, 
and in 1783 was Desdemona when 
Stephen Kemble made an unpromising 
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début as Othello, only a few days 
before his great brother, John Philip 
Kemble, was to make his first appear- 
ance at the rival house, Drury Lane, 
as Hamlet. A pleasing legend repre- 
sents Stephen’s engagement at Covent 
Garden as due to a mistake. Mr 
Harris of Covent Garden sent a secret 
messenger over to Dublin to engage 
“the great Mr. Kemble,’’ hoping to 
forestall his rival, but the messenger 
engaged the tallest and largest of the 
family—Stephen. However that may 
be, Stephen’s stay at Covent Garden 
was short and inglorious. He married 
his Desdemona, however, and they 
both migrated to the Haymarket, 
where they played for a while before 
he became manager at Edinburgh. 
His managerial career was interrupted 
by a famous dispute with Mrs Esten, 
supported by the Duke of Hamilton, 
who claimed not only the management, 
but what was even more important, 
the patent. After some scandalous 
litigation, in the course of which much 
dirty linen was washed in public, 
Kemble won the day, and ruled for 
many years. His wife undoubtedly 
eclipsed him on the stage, and charmed 
her public. Boaden called her “ that 
dear and lovely innocent,’ and Tate 
Wilkinson praises her Ophelia. But 
“the dear and lovely innocent” was 
subject to fits of most un-Ophelia-like 
temper, and on one occasion nearly 
bit a piece out of the shoulder of Henry 
Erskine Johnston on the stage. She 
was fond of singing these sham Scots 
songs, like Harriot’s specimen, as a 
compliment to her adopted country, 
and on one occasion it was advertised 
that as Cordelia in ‘ King Lear’ she 
would introduce “‘Oh, Nanny, Wilt 
Thou Gang with Me?”’ and ‘‘ Within 
a Mile of Edinbro’ Town.”’ 

The next page shows us “‘ Suvarrow’s 
Grand March,’’ commemorating the 
Commander of the Austro-Russian 
armies, who fought against the 
Directory at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and died in 1800. Like 
“The Swallow,’’ it reminds us that 
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Harriot was brought up in a world 
at war, which would not know peace 
for many @ year. 

The names of two famous tenors, 
Incledon and Braham, appear more 
than once in the album. Both made 
periodical visits to Edinburgh. The 
British Navy was becoming fashionable, 
and Incledon, who had been a sailor 
in his youth, was famous for his singing 
of ballads of the sea, such as ‘‘ The 
Bay of Biscay O”’ and ‘“‘ Tell Her I'll 
Love Her,”’ both of which are in the 
collection. ‘“‘In strength united to 
sweetness, who has ever approached 
the excellence of Incledon ?”’ asks Lee 
Lewes, and the young ladies of the 
day hung upon his golden notes. His 
rival, Braham, was a slightly younger 
man, and his brilliant career continued 
until well on in the nineteenth century. 
An unforgettable occasion for play- 
goers and music lovers was the duet 
*‘All’s Well,’ which the two great 
tenors sang in ‘The English Fleet in 
1342,’ music by Braham _ himself. 
Says Doran, ‘No couple of vocalists 
ever did or ever will sing as Braham 
(Valentine) and Incledon (Fitzwalter) 
sang the former’s important duet 
* All’s Well’ to Tom Dibdin’s words.”’ 
It is unlikely Harriot ever heard this 
memorable performance, but a copy of 
the duet is in the album. 

That Harriot and her friends were 
up to date is shown by the inclusion 
of several airs or glees by Tom Moore, 
whose great fame was only just begin- 
ning. There is “A Canadian Boat 
Song ”’ for three voices, there is “ Wilt 
Thou Say Farewell, Love ?”’ there is 
Sir John Stevenson’s glee “‘O Maid of 
Marlivale,’’ with words by Moore... . 

As might be expected, there are 
pages and pages of strathspeys and 
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reels by Niel or Nath. Gow, some of 
them copied by hand, others published 
by Gow & Shepherd, No. 16 Princes 
Street. Here are ‘‘ The Earl of Dal. 
housie’s March,”’ “‘ Lady Muir M‘Ken. 
zie’s Favourite,” “‘ The Penny Wedding 
Reel,’’ ‘“‘The Athole Volunteers Quick 
Step,’ “Mrs Coutts Trotter’s Favour. 
ite,’’ ‘“‘ Niel Gow’s Lament for the 
Death of His Second Wife,’ ‘The 
Moray’s Frolic,’ and many another, 
whose very names conjure up pictures 
of a bygone Scotland and its social 
life. 

Bound next to these national dances 
are “‘ Four Waltzes as Danced at the 
Court of Vienna Composed by W. A. 


Mozart,” dated January 1809 by 
Harriot. By that date the scandal 
created by this “riotous German 


dance of modern invention’ was 
beginning to die down, and the older 
generetion was giving up trying to 
oppose its introduction into ‘ polite’ 
ballrooms. Yet even in 1809 the waltz 
must have been an exotic in a Fifeshire 
ballroom. 

The old and the new are represented 
together in ‘“‘‘ Largo’s Fairy Dance’ 
Composed (by the desire) and Dedicated 
to the Members of the Fire Hunt by 
Nath. Gow, to which is added Lord 
Ramsay’s Strathspey and a Favourite 
New Valtz.”’ 

I confess I close the heavy album 
with regret, and return reluctantly to 
a world whose wars do not keep at 
such a safe distance as they did in 
Harriot’s day, a world which has its 
own ‘favourite dances,’ its own songs 
sung ‘to universal applause,’ destined 
perhaps to be just as ephemeral as 
those which Harriot collected 0 
lovingly and handed over to the binder 
some 130 years ago. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE KING’S WRIT. 


BY G. R. STEVENS. 


** For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best.” 


For the most part the mountaineers 
took heed of the edict, and when last 
spring came, sorrowfully bethought 
themselves of other crops in place of 
the hemp from which their hashish 
was made. But in high pockets of 
ground behind Tyre and Sidon, in 
discreet little folds below the ruins of 
the Crusaders’ castles and in certain 
remote valleys, the seeds went into 
the ground as usual. For what other 
crop will you find that grows like a 
weed without tillage, and when the 
plant stands man-high and the stems 
begin to yellow, is worth £70 per kilo 
on the other side of Suez ? 

When the first of the new season’s 
crop turned up in Egypt, Sir Thomas 
Russell Pasha, of the Narcotic Com- 
mission, arrived in Syria and spoke 
words. It behoved the authorities to 
put teeth in the law. The Spears 
Mission were polite to the French 
administration. The French admin- 
istration called a conference of rural 
chiefs of gendarmerie, and was very 
impolite indeed. The chiefs rode back 
over the hills, and told their men 
that there was nothing for it but a 
great deal of mountain climbing. The 
plants must be pulled quickly before 
next year’s seed had set. 

The Syrian gendarmes are a com- 
fortable lot, rotund and unbuttoned. 
They usually have a pocket full of 
pistachio nuts and sweet button figs. 
They lounge about the villages, and 
drink the rough wines. They do not 
climb mountains. Yet as obedient 
men they toiled off into the hills, and 
when they came back dutifully wrote 
reports upon sheets of exercise paper. 





—PopeE. 


““Rachoumi Nassai said that he 
owed great taxes. If he pulled his 
crop he could not pay his taxes. This 
made it very difficult, and we came 
away.” 

“Abed Negidro tore open his shirt, 
saying, ‘ You may tear out my heart, 
but you will not pull my crop.’ His 
family were about him, and they had 
knives. So we came away.” 

““Chulham Trefardis showed me a 
paper signed by a notary which said 
that the crop was not his, but another’s. 
When I went into the paddock to pull, 
someone rolled great stones on me. I 
have escaped to come and tell you.” 

“There’s a lot more of them, sir,” 
said young Captain Morgan to his 
chief, ‘‘ and a better lot of excuses you 
never saw. For the most part, when 
the police turned up, every living soul 
disappeared among the rocks. After 
all, the high country has lived on 
hashish since the days of the Assassins. 
What do we do next ?” 

“Get the hashish pulled,” said 
Colonel W- of Security Police. “TI 
know the boys to do it. Get out an 
inquiry for Sergeant Trefusis, W., and 
Corporal Maloney, N., of the Australian 
Imperial Forces.” 

It was nine days before Bill and 
Norman stood before him; for they 
had gravitated into the Transjordania 
Frontier Force, which is the last 
sanctuary of horse-flesh in the Middle 
East. The Colonel did not wait for a 
salute whigh he stood no chance of 
getting, but came from behind his 
desk and shook hands warmly with 
two stubby, hard-faced men. 

** Well, well,” he said, “ glad to see 
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you again. Seems just the other day 
that we did that job up north. How 
are you chaps ?” 


“I’m dinkum,” said Bill, ‘“ and 
Norman’s got camel itch. What's 
doing ?”’ 


Thereafter it becomes necessary to 
pass in a twinkling to the village of 
Detta Kel, in the North-West Provinces 
of India, and there read over his 
shoulder a letter received by Mian 
Khan, a successful politician and some- 
time horse-coper, from his son Lance- 
Naik Afzal Khan, a matriculant in the 
faculty of Arts and now on active 
service in the Middle East with the 
Baluchistan Rifles. 

Thus runs the letter :— 


* Know, my father, that I have not 
forgotten you. Instead I have been 
absent for some weeks in the mountains. 
Colonel W Sahib sent for. me, 
saying, ‘Because you speak English 
and Arabic, I am sending you with two 
Australians. What they do may seem 
wickedness to you, and indeed I doubt 
if there are two greater badmashes 
in the Middle East. In his prime 
your father, to whom I send salaams, 
would scarcely have made a third with 
them. But obey them in all things, 
and when your task is over seal your 
mouth and come and tell me what they 
have done.’ 

“So we three, your son and these 
Australians, went riding on mules, 
high among the peaks. They wore 
no stripes nor any manner of uniform, 
but they took my stripe from me 
likewise and made me wear a choga, 
@ cap of the country, and made me 
speak Arabic to all. They eschewed 
the villages and camped in the lee of 
great rocks, where their fire would not 
be seen. Passing a herd, one held the 
shepherd in talk while the other stole 
a lamb, neatly and silently, in our 
frontier fashion. This they ate, and I 
ate also. They drank tea enormously. 
They drink more tea even than we, my 
father. 
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“We came into a valley girt about 
by pinnacles. Here there were men 
watching beside the paths, lest strangers 
approach. We waited until night fell, 
and then bound the mules’ jaws against 
braying. We passed through in the 
darkness without alarm. Before day 
dawned we found a covert high on 
the mountain-side. All day these 
Australians watched the valley through 
glasses, and made a map and marks 
upon it. We made tea before nightfall, 
lest a light be shown; and an hour 
before dawn we came down the 
mountain-side silently, to a large hut 
of stone with a flat roof of mud. 

“The Australians strode to the 
door and buffeted it, and entered 
without invitation. They shouted 
loudly, ‘Show a leg—show a leg, 
and bade me give them light. I lit 
my torch and saw men and women 
on the floor, starting from their sleep 
in fear. I saw men grasp their wives 
and take shelter behind them, with 
the bedding drawn over their heads. 
‘Tell them the tale, George,’ said the 
Australian whose name was Bill. Then 
I spoke in Arabic, as I had been bid. 

“*These are fierce and cruel men, 
with much blood on their hands. 

““*' They have been paid a price to 
see that you pull your hemp. 

“*They will beat you abominably 
if you do not do so. 

*** Until the hemp is pulled you will 
have no boots.’ 

“Now these men of the mountains 
prize their boots above all else; for 
they are made of soft leather and are 
knee-high, in the Turkish fashion. 
This mountain land is full of sharp 
pebbles, scrabbly and harsh to the 
feet. Without boots no man could fiee 
faster than the pace of an ox. 

“Then a tall man who seemed leader 
of the house said, ‘ This is an affliction 
sent from Allah. But it is true that 
we were warned. We must yield. We 
will therefore go back to bed and rest, 
and these cruel Englishmen will take 
our women into the paddock to pull 
our precious crops. It would be 
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unseemly and below our dignity to 
work while our women looked on.’ 

“Whereupon these Australians made 
oaths, saying that in Australia such a 
thing could not be, so why should it be 
here? With harsh words they drove 
the men barefoot into the paddock. 
When the sun came over the mountains 
all the men were tugging at the plants. 

“ At that hour the Australian called 
Norman said, ‘ Tell the girls, George, 
it’s time for breakfast.’ Returning to 
the hut, I found all women beneath the 
bedding, save one hussy, who was 
making herself beautiful. When I 
spoke, the women replied that they 
were afraid, as it was not the custom 
to eat at this hour. This I told to the 
Australians. 

“* Listen, George,’ said the Aus- 
tralian who was named Bill. ‘ You tell 
the girls to get the kettle on. Custom 
or no custom, the boys are working. 
They must have their tea. If the 
girls won’t put it on, put it on yourself. 
And count the boots when you go back,’ 
he said to me. 

“The women watched me make the 
fire. Then they put on some manner 
of garment under the bedding, and 
came and stood and warmed them- 
selves. When the tea was ready I 
called the Australians, who marched 
the men in. The men hobbled, and 
made noises when they hurt their 
feet ; but after the manner of Syrians, 
they laughed loudly at each other’s 
hurt. 

“ The men took the tea very willingly, 
and called their women to put grape 
syrup to sweeten it, and ate bread and 
gave some to me. Then they began 
to undress as for bed. The Australian 
named Bill demanded that I ask them 
quickly what they thought they were 
doing. Whereupon the leader explained 
that that was the custom of the country, 
to rest after work. 

“Then the Australian named Bill 
bade me say that he and his friend 
were men of such shortness of temper 
that often they saw bodies on the 
ground before they knew that they had 
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slain; that their tempers were now at 
the quick; that there would be no 
rest until all hemp had been pulled. 
With strong words they drove back the 
men to the paddock. 
“When they were gone the hussy 
who had preened herself came softly 
and touched me on the arm, and 
implored tea for the women. I doubted 
if these Australians had come by the 
tea honestly. So I gave some to her. 
She was an amiable wench of fine 


“When the sun was half-way to its 
height, the Australians again brought 
the men to the hut. They came wearily, 
for the paddock was shorn of every 
plant. ‘George,’ said the Australian 
who was called Bill, ‘tea and lots of 
it, and open a bettle of rum. They boys 
have worked bonzer.’ 

“Then the men and the Australians 
and I, and even the women, had tea 
with rum in it. When everyone was 
mellow, and the women’s tongues were 
like tamarind pods, clacking loudly, 
the Australian who was called Bill bade 
me speak again. 

“Tell them the tale, George,’ he 
said. ‘ Their plant is all pulled. Why 
should their neighbours’ plant. still 
stand ? Why should they be poor and 
their neighbours be rich ? It is wrong 
for one man to possess, and the next 
to be stripped of possession. If they 
will guide us to their neighbours’ 
paddock I will see that their neighbours 
do not boast and crow when we are 
gone. Moreover, I shall give them 
back their boots. Perhaps also I shall 
pay them a small something.’ 

“The men of the house drew apart 
and whispered together. Then the 
man who was leader said, ‘ What is the 
pay?’ 

** Whereupon the Australian who was 
called Bill said, ‘As much tea as fills 
a choga, which is the cap of the 
country. Tell them tea is better than 
money. Tea gives them great vigour.’ 
(This he said in a coarse phrase.) 
‘Moreover, tell them I have no 
money.’ 
x2 
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** When I said this the leader spoke 
and said, ‘Truly this infidel is right. 
No man should have possessions above 
another. We will show him the way.’ 
So they donned their boots and 
stamped pridefully, for they felt men 
again. They led us by a curious path 
to another stone hut and a hidden 
paddock where the plant stood high. 
There were shoutings and bitter faces 
when we came upon them suddenly ; 
but those with us helped to deprive 
their neighbours of their boots. Then 
I made the same speeches as before, 
and all the men pulled at the plants. 
After the tea and the rum, all marched 
with us to yet another paddock, where 
the same thing came to pass. 

“Thus we cleaned the valley, and 
oF: now we were deficient of both rum 
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and tea. The Australians charged me 
to post quickly to Colonel W—— 
Sahib, asking for two mules laden with 
these things. When I stood before him 
and told him what had been, he laughed 
loudly, saying, ‘Tell that old riever, 
your father, that his son hath learned 
government from greater than he. With 
five-score of Bills and Normans, he— 
or I—could rule a kingdom.’ 

‘** These were true words, my father. 
If Allah decrees that the King Emperor's 
writ should no longer run in our 
province, I beseech you send me to 
Australia to recruit five-score of Bills 
and Normans for our purposes. My 
greetings. 

Your son, 


AFZAL KHAN.” 


THE GAZA HUNT. 


BY “LIEUTENANT-COLONEL P. W. PITT. 


_ As I dream of pleasant things that 
happened before the war, Gunner 
Clarke awakes me with a croaky 


voice in which the traces of sleep - 


are still very evident. 
that it’s 
hunting, and there’s no tea in ‘the 
cook-house. 

Going hunting! Is that part of the 
dream? Oram I? Yes, I am. I 
remember confusedly that a pack of 
foxhounds are visiting us, and the 
part about being woken up in the 
dark seems quite in keeping. But 
the mosquito-net does not. I shave 
and dress myself in the remnants of 
my civilian riding-kit, and the result 
looks so like a Newmarket tout that 
I cram on a cloth cap to complete the 
picture. 

Outside, a sleepy-eyed ‘syce’ holds 
four horses as the dawn breaks over 
the sand-hills. A good-looking mare 


He says 


for me and three Arab ponies for the 
others. A tough American sergeant 
has turned up for the occasion, and 


five o’clock, I’m going . 


is chewing thoughtfully on a wad of 
gum as he appraises the animals with 
an evidently practised eye. 

“Know anything about this sort of 
thing ?’’ I ask. 

‘Sure,’ he replies, ‘I’m a rodeo 
hand.”’ He spits reminiscently and 
adds, ‘‘ Played a bit of polo in me 
time, too.” 

Promising to try and find a horse 
for him the next time out, I clamber 
up and make for the meet. 

And what a meet! Whata collection 
of animals, and what a selection of 
costumes! The hounds are more or 
less normal, and not a bad pack at 
that. As a matter of fact they have 
been in this country since just after 
the last war. But the appearance of 
the field is extraordinary to a degree, 
as judged by the usual standards. 
Out of about fifty followers literally 
no two are dressed alike. At the top 
end of the scale comes an American 
cavalry officer, resplendent in breeches, 
boots, and a tunic of biscuit-coloured 
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by an assortment of Monte Carlo 
beach costumes. In between come 
numerous combinations of military 
and civilian garments, some of them 
practical and some of them painfully 
the reverse. There is even one officer 
in ‘chaps.’ Goodness knows where 
he got them from, but they are made 
of the sort of leather you see in the 
cheapest despatch-cases. Perhaps he 
had them ‘‘run up by a little man in 
Tel Aviv.’ Anyhow, should he jump 
a cactus hedge, these chaps may 
protect his legs from the three-inch 
thorns. His pony is so small that, 
even on the flat, his feet are almost 
touching the ground. 

Corduroy in various shades is very 
popular, and the old-fashioned preju- 
dice against riding in trousers seems 
to have been overcome. One officer 
has the appearance of having fcrgotten 
to remove his night-shirt after the 
effort of struggling into his breeches 
and boots. But perhaps the first 
prize for improvisation should go ta 
the hunt servants. Bowing to the 
convention of scarlet, they have 
affected Naafi waiters’ coats, dyed the 
necessary colour. The result is most 
satisfactory, and the green collars, 
which remain their original hue, give 
a Tarporley Hunt flavour to their kit. 
You may be sure that if, when the 
pack is running, you can read the 
letters ‘N.A.A.F.I.’ on the collars of 
these coats, you are riding too close to 
hounds. 

The hunt servants themselves have 
4 very professional appearance, and 
there is nothing surprising in this. 
Those of the field who have hunted in 
fashionable countries before the war 
will probsbly recognise all three of 





them. It is a pity that the whippers-in 
have to wear berets, but no other head- 
gear is available, and how can a 
Whipper-in get on without a cap of 
some sort? The huntsman is bare- 
headed and his hair, which is grey 
not from age, but possibly from 
experience), tones well with his coat, 
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which has faded slightly, and the whole 
gives a pastel effect. 

Apart from the American officer, 
the only formally dressed members 
of the hunt are a few sergeants who, 
following at a discreet distance, create 
an impression of second horsemen. 

The horses, too, are a varied lot. 
They range from rakish steeplechasers, 
winners of English point-to-points in 
their time, down to tiny Arab ponies. 
Several of the latter are miniature 
thoroughbreds, and a good type Arab 
pony is a joy to ride. Keen as he 
can be, he is ready for anything and 
always ‘just on the boil.’ Drop your 
reins for a moment and off he goes 
into a comfortable canter which he 
will keep up for an astonishing time 
under a weight which would be con- 
sidered cruel in England. 

But, to return to our hunt, there 
are also a number of ‘ hairies’ as well 
as quite a few good-class hunters. 
They are mostly the remnant of the 
old cavalry division, and must feel 
almost Palestinian by now. Four 
years is a long time in the life of a 
horse ; and some of them were none too 
young when they joined the Army ! 

To round off this motley collection, 
as bounds move off, a couple of Arabian 
sportsmen join in the rear. Sitting 
well back on their donkeys with legs 
going for all they are worth, they 
seem determined to be in on whatever 
fun may be going. \ 

Soon hounds are drawing the first 
covert, and we are standing in a 
ploughed field outside an orange grove. 
It is here that, bending over the neck 
of my mare and looking down at the 
fresh, damp plough beneath her feet, 
the illusion takes hold of me completely. 
For a few moments I can imagine 
myself in England. True, an orange 
grove is a poor substitute for a fox 
covert, and a patch of sugar-cane is 
far removed from a withy-bed. But 
a ploughed field is a ploughed field 
wherever it happens to be. The 
sounds are the same too. The jingle 
of bits and the blowing of nostrils all 
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round me, with the cries of the hunt 
as a background, borne on the crisp 


morning air. The horn, the hound 
music, and the hound language. And 
the smell of warm leather and sweating 
horse-flesh. All these are real, and it 
might almost be .. . but, oh dear, why 
did nobody invent, for so tender a 
sensation, a less ugly word than 
nostalgia ? 

My dreams are shattered by the 
appearance of a camel. According to 
American tobacco advertisements, you 
“get a lift from a camel.’ But I 
get a distinct drop. It drops me 
right out of my mood, because you 
just can’t fit a camel in anywhere. 
Besides, my mare doesn’t like camels 
anyway, and I have to deal with the 
situation. 

The camel has no effect, however, 
on what is going on inside the 
covert. At first the jackals don’t 
quite understand what it is all about. 
Hitherto their canine acquaintance has 
beenlimited to the local pi-dogs, who 
are fairly friendly on the whole. But 
this noisy intrusion seems to be a 
different matter altogether. However, 
after one or two tragic sequels to the 
normal advances, the remaining jackals 
begin to realise what is required of 
them. They decide to show us some 
sport. 

Then hounds are running, and 
reminiscent thoughts give .place to 
action. Over the road we go and then 
across a railway line, to the accom- 
paniment of the clanging of hooves 
on metals. All these are fairly normal 
obstacles, but the wadi which follows 
is not. The field adopts varying 
techniques for the negotiation of this 
dried-up river-bed. Some creep crab- 
wise down to the bed, using a sort 
of haute école method. Others go 
straight down the bank, like the 
Italian cavalry officers on the films— 
only without quickening up the camera. 
But these seem to need horses with 
their forelegs longer than their hind 
ones. My own mare makes no bones 
about it. She leaps boldly from the 
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edge, well out into the centre of the 
bed of the wadi. All right for her, 
because she seems to know how to 
deal with such a situation. But | 
wonder when we are ever going to 
touch down, and whether I shall be 
able to stay in the plate when we do. 
I manage somehow, however, but as 
we scramble up the opposite bank | 
hear a suspicious thud behind me, 
The chap who was following on a 
little Arab pony wasn’t so lucky! 
I make a mental note to look into the 
correct method of dealing with this 
type of obstacle later on. 

Meanwhile, the problem is how to 
follow hounds without having to cross 
the twists and bends of that wadi 
more often than necessary. This turns 
out to be an amusing variation on the 
normal looking for a way out of a field 
before you jump into it. 

Up till now hounds have been 
running fast and working well, con- 
sidering that the scent is none too 
good. But they check as they reach 
some broken country, and I ‘see our 
quarry slink over the skyline not far 
from an Arab village. And then a 


strange thing happens. From thej 


direction of the village comes a ‘ holloa’ 
of which any hard-bitten hunting man 
at home might be proud. Where did 
an Arab learn how to produce that 
very British cry? It seems odd at 
first, until I recall that even the words 
‘Tally Ho!’ are said to have an 
Arabic derivation. ‘Taal Ahon’ means, 
I believe, ‘‘Come! Here it is.” I 
imagine that some old Crusader must 
have carried the expression to England, 
and wonder idly how many of those 
people who use it are aware of its origin. 

But hounds have picked up the 
scent again now, and we have a good 
fast two-mile point. There are no 
hedges to jump, but quite enough 
obstacles of an improbable nature to 
make it interesting. These include 
several Turkish trenches left over from 
the last war. Then, just as I realise 
that I am thoroughly enjoying myself 
for the first time in four years of the 
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Middle East, our jack is rolled over 
in the open, and that particular hunt 
is over. As they break him up I watch 
a sight which I hadn’t expected to see 
again for a very long time, if ever! 
But I am bound to admit that the 
enthusiasm is not quite the same as 
if a fox had been killed. The hounds 
remind me vaguely of an Englishman 
at an oriental banquet. They are 
very polite, sample what is offered, 
and make the appropriate noises, but 
it is faintly apparent that the dish is 
not really to their taste. 

And now I am being offered the 
brush. Blushing at the honour, I 
accept and find that, although it is 
not a very big one, it is quite a healthy 
specimen. I speculate about having 
it mounted, and whether there is likely 
to be anybody here who can do the job. 

After this interlude we trot back to 
a village where the pi-dogs vocifer- 
ously proclaim their disapproval of 
our nefarious intentions concerning 
their friends the jackals. What blood- 
eurdling noises a pi-dog can make! 
The local inhabitants are far more 
friendly, and whole families turn out to 


_watch us as we draw a nearby covert. 


Then there’s a ‘holloa’ from the 
hill above the village, and we strain 
our eyes in that direction. Yes, there 
he goes—quite a good-looking jack. 
But wait a moment .. . there’s some- 
thing odd about that jack. It couldn’t 
be... Yes, by golly, itis! It’s a fox! 
And not a bad-looking one, either ; 
sort of grey, with a fine white tip to 
his brush. 

Hounds are soon on to him, after 
beating off a determined counter-attack 
from the pi-dogs, and the field tenses 
and prepares for action as the news 
spreads. Now we'll have a real hunt ! 
And sure enough we do, for a little 
while. 

Off we go, scurrying round the 
corner of the village, Arabs yelling, 
pi-dogs snarling and snapping, and 
cattle scattering all over the place. 
Cows, goats, sheep, all galloping in 
front of the horses—my goodness, 
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what a mix-up! Why didn’t those 
damn fools ride round in front of the 
cattle instead of coming up behind 
them ? Ought to have known better 
than that. 

But never mind, we’ll soon be clear. 
Cattle can’t live with us now that 
we’ve found a fox. ‘“‘Saida, George,”’ 
shouts a toothless old Arab as we 
thunder past him. We leave him 
grinning and waving his arms wildly 
as he jumps up and down in his excite- 
ment. He understands this sort of 
thing. Matter of fact, these soldiers 
have been messing about near his 
village for four years or more, and this 
is about the only thing they’ve done 
in all that time that really does seem 
to make sense to him! The shepherds 
who have to collect the cattle don’t 
appear to share his enthusiasm, but 
they’re very young and will soon get 
over it. 

Hounds are running fast now, and 
as they turn left-handed we have to 
negotiate that confounded wadi once 
more. There’s a gap in the bank 
over there and we’d better make for 
that. Damn! Half a dozen other 
people seem to have the same idea. 
We arrive in a bunch, and I barge 
into a quiet-looking man on a chestnut 
horse. “Sorry!’’ Down we go and 
flounder up the other side. The quiet- 
looking man rides up alongside, grin- 
ning. ‘“‘I think we’d better hold 
hard,’’ he says pleasantly, so he’s 
obviously not put out. He’s quite 
right. Steady, old girl! Now we're 
under control again, and I take a 
glance at the quiet-looking man. Gosh ! 
He’s the Master of a famous pack at 
home! I grin back at him, wondering 
what he would have said to me in his 
own country a few years ago. 

But we seem to have lost our fox. 
Hounds are casting disconsolately all 
over the place. What a pity—it 
would have rounded off a good day to 
have caught him. But perhaps he’ll 
give us a run another day; the pack 
are staying with us for a week or so. 
Anyway, I’ve seen a fox—with hounds 
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after him, too—and that’s a treat I 
haven’t had for a very long time. 

Besides, it’s time I went home. I 
must be in my office by eight o’clock. 
So home I go, with one or two others, 
gossiping about it all as we walk 
along. Strange it is how talking about 
it seems almost as much fun as doing it ! 
As long as you really have done it. 

When I get back to my wooden hut, 
Gunner Clarke is industriously darning 
my khaki socks with navy-blue wool. 
His eyes light up as he sees the ‘ brush ’ 
in my hands. 

**’°Ow did yer manage ter kill that, 
sir?” He is full of surprise. 

‘I didn’t kill it, Clarke. 
hounds did.”’ 

‘*Mean ter say you was ’untin’ with 
real ’ounds, sir?’’ He doesn’t seem 
to have realised this possibility at the 
beginning ; a modern soldier’s world is 
so full of make-believe. 

**Yes, indeed. A proper hunt it 
was.”’ 


The 


GOING TO THE DOGS, 


BY SIR HUBERT OSTLER. 


THE prevailing vice of New Zealanders 
is horse-racing. Itseemsto be ingrained 
in our system. During the last war, as 
soon as there came a pause in the 
advance of our mounted men in 
Palestine, they immediately organised 
@ horse-race and competed for the 
Jerusalem Cup or the Promised Land 
Stakes. We all love a little flutter on 
the gee-gees. But although it has 
become popular with our Australian 
cousins, the sport of dog-racing has 
not taken on in this country. We 
stick to our first love—the horse. Yet 
from what I saw of it, on the first 
attempt to introduce the sport into 
this country, there is something to be 
said for it. I was at a country town 
one night when a friend turned up 
with two reserved tickets for front 
seats in the grandstand, and having 
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‘* Must a seemed just like old times,’ 
he says with such relish that I wonde 
where so obvious a Cockney can hay 
acquired a taste for fox-hunting. Bu 
it so often hap ens. 

**And what’s more,’’ I add, “w 
saw @ real fox as well.”’ 

Gunner Clarke emits the exclamatia 
that sounds like ‘‘Cor!’’ and return 
to his deadly work upon my stocking, 
After a few moments of obvious con. 
templation upon this unusual situation, 
he chuckles and looks up from his 
darning. 

“That'll teach ole “Itler ’e can't 
stop everything, won’t it!’’ Then a 
pause, during which he is probably 
weighing up his chances. 

**Could I come with yer next time, 
please, sir ?”’ 

I shall certainly take Gunner Clarke 
with me next time, even if he has to 
follow on his flat feet. And I am 
quite certain that Gunner Clarke won't 
in the least mind doing that ! 











nothing better to do, I went with him 
that evening to my first and only 
dog-race. 

The meeting was conducted under 
a blaze of electric lighting. It wa 
held on the local sports ground, a 
perfect amphitheatre with a grass plot 
in the centre large enough for thre 
football grounds, a running-track sur- 
rounding it, and on the gentle slope 
all round there was a railed fence 
filled with wire-netting, behind which 
the public sat in tiers. The manage- 
ment had surrounded the inner oval 
of grass with a temporary wire-netting 
fence to prevent the dogs from taking 
short-cuts as they followed the hare 
around the oval. 

Each race was run by four dogs, who 
chased a somewhat unlifelike electric 
hare for some five or six hundred yards. 
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At the end of the course beyond the 
winning-post there was a curtain of 
hessian hung across the track, under 
which the hare dived and beyond 
which it stopped. The moment the 
hare disappeared behind the sacking 
the dogs lost all interest and pulled up. 

We watched some six races, and 
noticed that quite an amount of money 
was changing hands on the events. 
My friend and I decided to bet on the 
only infallible principle I know of 
risking money in that way. We picked 
the number of the dog we fancied, 
each of us mentally backed him for 
a pound against the field. The result 
was extremely satisfactory; for in 
none of the six races did either of us 
succeed in picking a single winner. 
Yet at the end we had made six pounds 
each; that is to say, we each had six 
pounds in our pockets, which, if we 
had made real bets, would not have 
been there. 

At the end of six races the sport 
began to pall, and the public began 
to drift away. The management, 
noticing this, intimated by loud- 
speaker that it proposed to hold a 
race, half-way round the course, for 
toy dogs—nothing bigger than fox- 
terriers, entries to be at the post. 
This was followed by much whistling 
and calling of dogs, whose owners 
trooped down to the starting-point, 
each carrying his dog, a motley collec- 
tion of humanity and caninity. There 
were men and women, old and young, 
including several sporting old maids. 
There were some seven or eight foxies, 
several wire-haired terriers, a highly 
excited and quarrelsome Irish terrier, 
the remainder being a miscellaneous 
lot of Sealyhams, Australian terriers, 
Cairns, and various mixtures, together 
with one very gross and over-fed 
Aberdeen. The collection of such an 
assorted mob, many of them no 


doubt old enemies, created a growing ~ 


excitement, and they broke into a 
service of song that increased so 
rapidly that the starter found great 
difficulty in making himself heard. 
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As he placed the owners in line, the 
tumult increased, the Irish terrier 
making determined efforts to get at 
a wire-haired terrier which happened 
to be next to him. While they were 
getting ready, I felt something touch 
my leg, and looking down saw a fox- 
terrier gazing eagerly through the 
wire-netting. 

He was a tall, long-legged rangey 
beast, just the sort, to my mind, to 
win such a flutter, and I couldn’t help 
feeling grieved that he had not been 
entered. I had heard loud calls for 
a dog named ‘Ginger.’ I put my hand 
down and gave him a pat on the side 
and said, “Good old Ginger.” He 
never looked up, but acknowledged 
the touch of a doggy man by three or 
four eager wags of his stumpy tail. 
He was trembling with tense excite- 
ment. I felt that Ginger deserved a 
better view, so I picked him up and 
put him on my knee so that he could 
look over the rail. Ginger acknow- 
ledged the courtesy by frantic tail- 
wagging, and offered to jump the 
fence, but I held him tight till the race 
started. 

The starter said, “Go.” Every 
owner let go his dog, and the field 
was off; that is to say, all but the 
Trish and the wire-haired terrier. The 
moment they were released they flew 
joyfully into each other’s arms, and 
started a spirited fight, from which 
they were only separated after their 
owners had pulled them out like 
stretched concertinas. 

The rest of the field strung out, the 
foxies in the lead, the rest tailing 
behind with the Aberdeen a bad last. 
Every yard they went he seemed to 
get farther behind. 

The hare was now drawing up 
towards the front of us, and Ginger 
went nearly mad with excitement. 
I leaned forward and said, “ Rats, 
Ginger,” and let him go. His response 
was magnificent. He gave one great 
leap over the rail, ruining a pair of 
new trousers, and digging a hole in 
my leg which drew blood in the take-off. 
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He got immediately into top gear, 
showing a pretty turn of speed as he 
charged down the slope and headed 
for the hare almost at right-angles to 
the field. Moreover, Ginger ran mute. 
He was the only dog out of the whole 
two dozen that was not yapping on the 
loudest note. I felt very proud of him 
at that moment, and if I could have 
found any takers I would have been 
ready to bet quite a lot that Ginger 
would bring home the bacon. 

But it didn’t turn out that way. 
Either the man manipulating the 
hare saw the attack in flank, and 
increased its speed, or Ginger mis- 
calculated the angle of approach. The 
hare shot past his nose just in front 
of him. He did, indeed, by reaching 
to his utmost limit, manage to grab 
@ generous mouthful of fur, but the 
next minute he crashed with a sickening 
thud into the inner wire-netting, which 
he had entirely failed to notice. It 
was not till then that Ginger first 
gave tongue—a yell of fear and surprise. 
The wire gave with his weight and 
sprang back like a catapult, hurling 
Ginger up into the air, from which he 
landed on his back right in front of 
the oncoming field. Three dogs which 
were racing in front were unable to 
avoid the obstacle. They each turned 
@ complete somersault, and took up 
the running without losing much 
ground. The next two dogs took 
Ginger for a hurdle and cleared him 
well, but the next evidently mistook 
him for the hare, and one after another 
as they came up laid hold of him or of 
each other, till there were some fifteen 
wildly excited dogs clustered like a 
swarm. of bees in a yapping mass under 
which poor Ginger was completely 
hidden. The last to arrive was the 


From the Outposts. 
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Scottie. By this time Ginger was 
invisible, so the Scottie playfully took 
hold of the nearest bit of dog he could 
find, and joined the party. It was 
some time before the owners, each 
running his or her best, reached the 
melée, and then quite a further time 
for each to extricate his own dog. 

Meanwhile, the hare disappeared 

behind the sacking with five foxies in 
full cry behind it. But someone had 
forgotten to tell them the rules. 
Instead of stopping, they dived smartly 
under the sacking and caught the hare 
just as it was stopping. Before the 
management could interfere, the fur 
had been stripped from the body, 
leaving only the head and ears and a 
ridiculous skeleton of wire. Two of 
the dogs began tearing the head to 
bits and apparently got an electric 
shock; for simultaneously they put 
down their tails and fled with loud 
yelps. The other three dogs devoted 
their attention to tearing the body fur 
to pieces, and were soon engaged in 
a glorious three-cornered fight from 
which they were eventualiy rescued by 
their respective owners. 

I do not know which dog won the 
prize. Everyone was laughing too 
heartily to think it mattered, but I 
know it wasn’t Ginger. I looked round 
for him after the excitement had died 
down, but could see nothing of him. 
He had probably left for home to lick 
his wounds, and I have not seen him 
since. Perhaps he bears me a grudge 
for my unorthodox effort to enter him 
in the race. I have never seen a dog- 
race since, but if anyone will send me 
a free ticket and will give me as good 4 
night’s entertainment as I had that 
night, dog-racing will have all my 
custom. 
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“IT’S AN ILL BOMB...” 


BY JOHN STUCLEY. 


On my return from the Far East 
in the second autumn of the war I 
put on my best reefer jacket and 
betook myself to the Admiralty to 
find out what sort of a job awaited 
me. As I crossed the courtyard before 
its imposing Whitehall entrance I 
could not help remembering a shipmate 
of mine, who in precisely similar 
circumstances met an old friend of 
his father’s, an Admiral of many 
years’ seniority on the retired list. 

‘‘ Hello, m’boy !”’ boomed the Ad- 
miral on catching sight of him. ‘‘ What 
are you doing here ?”’ 

‘*T’ve come to see about my next 
appointment, sir,’’ he replied. 

‘* In that case you'll be well advised 
to take a tip from me,” said the 
Admiral. ‘‘ Whatever they may offer 
you at first—refuse. They’re certain 
to produce something better as second 
choice.” 

My friend thanked him humbly for 
his advice, but felt it to be impolitic 
to try and explain how greatly the 
relationship between Admiralty and 
applicant had changed since his day. 

Nearly all have their own ideas 
about the best method of approach. 
One man I know happened to read in 
the ‘Gazette’ that a distant con- 
nection of the Royal Family had 
died the very morning he proposed 
making a visit to the Admiralty on a 
similar quest. With great presence of 
mind he called at Gieves on his way 
and presented himself with a black 
crépe band on his left sleeve. When 
he entered the building he was delighted 
to find that everyone from Admirals 
to office-boys was similarly attired, 
and he has always attributed his best 
two years’ shooting on the American 
station to his foresight on that occasion. 

Nowadays, alas, one has but to ask 
for a battleship to be certain of a 





trawler, and since even that rule cannot 
always be relied upon, I experienced 
considerable misgivings when I put 
forward my own plea to be sent to 
another destroyer. 

** Have you had any leave ?”’ asked 
the Commander, in whose hands lay 
the destinies of all such small fry as I. 

‘* Not for three years, sir,’’ I replied, 
reflecting that two and three-quarters 
sounded infinitely less than the round 
number. 

“In that case you may have ten 
days,” he told me. ‘“ Leave your 
address at the office as you go out, and 
you will hear from me in due course.” 

Although none the wiser than when 
I entered, I made as good speed as 
I could through the honeycomb of 
passages back to the light of day. 
There was a train leaving Waterloo in 
twenty-five minutes, and I was deter- 
mined to catch it and be after the 
partridges without a moment’s delay. 

Those ten days passed all too 
quickly, and it seemed as though I 
had no sooner taken my gun out of 
its case than I was having to pack it in 
again, and was back in the train once 
more heading for Chatham. 

Of all the dockyard ports, Chatham 
is by far the most unprepossessing. 
It may rain more at Plymouth, or 
blow more at Portsmouth, but Chatham 

is in a class of its own so far as weather 
is concerned. As my train drew into 
the station I was met by driving sleet 
and a cold gusty wind. There was no 
taxi within sight, and the cold early 
light of dawn accentuated the drabness 
of my surroundings. 

The telegram which had sent me 
hurrying eastwards had contained only 
the barest information. My new ship 
was called the Vanisher, and I had to 
report on board her at nine o'clock 
of the morning at Chatham, but 
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beyond that I had not the faintest 
idea of her class, the duties on which 
she was employed, or what was more 
important still—the names of her 
Captain and officers. 

When we reached the dockyard gate 
my taxi came to a standstill, and the 
police sergeant on duty there asked to 
see my identity card. As he compared 
the very bad snapshot with its original, 
I ventured to ask him in what berth 
the Vanisher might be lying. Remem- 
bering everything that I had been told 
about careless talk, I lowered my 
voice discreetly in case the driver should 
learn anything from my inquiry. 

“The Vanisher, sir?’’ echoed the 
sergeant cheerfully. ‘She'll be in 


No. 3A berth. Your driver’ll know 
where she is . . .”’ then turning to him 
he added: ‘‘ This officer wants the 


Vanisher—you know where she is, 
don’t you? Same old place.” 

Feeling somewhat abashed, I sat 
back as the cab gathered way across 
the uneven cobbled surface of the 
dockyard, and tried to recognise such 
ships as I could see through the habitual 
smoke and murk of the Medway valley. 
A royal dockyard is a depressing place 
at best. In it one can see ships in 
every stage of disorder. Ships newly 
returned from long periods at sea, 
with their paintwork and decks as 
yet scarcely blemished by the invading 
hordes of mateys, others with their 
paintwork chipped and bedaubed with 
livid splashes of red lead, and their 
decks littered with the snake-like hoses 
of the pneumatic riveters and a medley 
of miscellaneous machinery, while a 
third category, mere corpses in the 
world of shipping, lie bereft of masts, 
funnels, guns, and all the other accoutre- 
ments which go to make up the familiar 
appearance of a warship. 

It was with some misgivings that I 
took in the familiar sights around me, 
and I was correspondingly relieved 
when the taxi came to a standstill at 
last beside a destroyer of the old 
*‘V and W’” class, a veteran of the 
last war, but one, I was pleased to 
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note, that fell into the first category 
of disrepair, and was, in fact, more 
or less shipshape and in a seaworthy 
condition. 

It was impossible to observe the 
time-honoured custom of reporting, 
**Come on board to join, sir...” as | 
stepped over her brow, since there 
was no one in sight. Accordingly I 
made my way aft and down a ladder 
to the cabin flat, and came at last 
upon an extremely harassed-looking 
individual surrounded by ledgers and 
account books, whom I soon found to 
be Scallop, the man I had been sent to 
relieve. 

The ship, I learnt, was having her 
boilers cleaned, and consequently the 
Captain, and the greater part of her 
officers and crew, were away on leave, 
but would be returning the next day. 

To my personal satisfaction I found 
that I would be the First Lieutenant 
of the ship, a post I had hoped for, 
but was by no means sure of getting. 
I was also pleased to find that our 
duties would keep us within home 
waters, in so far as such matters can 
be predicted in war-time, with the 
consequent possibilities of occasional 
journeys to London, a place I just 
then had the strongest possible reasons 
to visit. In all, the picture Scallop 
painted for me was by no means an 
unpleasant one. 

‘“‘ Now that you have arrived,” said 
Scallop, when the preliminaries had 
been disposed of, “perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind helping me out with 
these audits ?” 

His words brought me back to earth 
again with a thud. Few people who 
have not served on board a destroyer 
in war-time can have any idea of the 
amount of paperwork that is involved : 
this varies from routine reports rendered 
to an amazing number of different 
departmental heads in the bases ashore, 
to the most involved accounts of such 
things as the number of tins of sardines 
consumed within the last calendar 
quarter. Much of this work devolves 
on the youngest Sub-Lieutenant in the 
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ship, who is accordingly known as the 
‘ Office Wallah ’—and woe betide him 
if he forgets to report the number of 
nonconformists borne on the books at 


the end of each month! A certain 
amount, however, devolves on the First 
Lieutenant, or ‘Number One,’ as he 
is known, and such matters as the 
ship’s funds and Mess accounts are 
inescapably his to hold and to balance 
if he can. 

Since the accounts under audit 
would so soon become my own com- 
mitment, there was nothing for it but 
to off-coat and help with the adding. 
By gin-time we had reached agreement 
on a deficit of five and twopence half- 
penny. After correcting the cash in 
hand by the unorthodox method of 
delving into his pocket, Scallop 
remarked— 

“Well, I consider that a cheap 
quarter. Last audit cost me nearly 
two quid.” 

Now that all the formalities had 
been observed, we retired to the ward- 
room, where we drank our gin sur- 
rounded by french polishers, joiners, 
electricians’ mates, and a few of the 
bowler-hatted gentry, the foremen, 
who had just looked in to “see that 
everything was all right” and, inci- 
dentally, to taste duty-free whisky in 
passing. These last are the real power 
behind the dockyard throne. Should 
there be some little thing such as a 
bookshelf lacking in the Captain’s 
cabin or a picture rail needed by the 
wardroom, a cigarette and a double 
Seotch will produce it where no 
amount of official correspondence will 
achieve more than a refusal even to 
consider the matter. 

After lunch we examined the ship 
herself, and discussed possible improve- 
ments for the time when she might find 
herself back at Chatham once again. 

When at last we had finished, and 
Scallop had told me all he could about 
my new duties, my mind was hopelessly 
confused with a mass of irrelevant 
facts I could see no prospect of ever 
being able to remember. 
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“IT shouldn’t worry,” he remarked, 
when I confessed my bewilderment. 
“It always seems like that at first. 
Besides, I’ve written everything down 
for you in the form of notes, so that 
you can redigest it all at your leisure. 
Now, if you’ve no objection, ’'m hoping 
to catch the 6.15 to Victoria.” 

I was in two minds whether to make 
him stay longer, in case I should think 
of any further questions to ask him, 
or whether to get him out of the ship 
before he could add to my mental 
chaos. In the end he caught his train, 
and I was left to sort things out as best 
I could. 

The next morning dawned bright 
and clear for a change. I had to be 
on deck at first light in order to tell 
off the hands for their various duties. 
A good few of the ship’s company had 
already returned from their leave over- 
night, and as the forenoon went on, 
the remainder of the wardroom trickled 
back on board in ones and twos. The 
first to arrive were the Torpedo Gunner 
and the Warrant Engineer—known as 
‘Guns’ and ‘Chief’ respectively in a 
destroyer’s Mess—and after them came 
the Doctor, the Sub and Number Two, 
and finally the Captain himself. 

** Are you our new Number One ?”’ 
he inquired as he stepped across the 
brow. ‘Come and have a drink.” 

By the time we had both sunk two 
or three gins, I was able to realise how 
lucky I was in my Captain. In a 
destroyer, where the wardroom is 
invariably overcrowded and one can 
hardly help seeing a great deal too 
much of one’s messmates, life is made 
or marred by the personality of one’s 
Captain. 

Ours was everything that a First 
Lieutenant could desire. He never 
interfered in routine matters, was 
invariably cheerful without being 
hearty, and, above all, possessed a 
strong sense of humour—by far the 
most essential qualification. His 
virtues were still further enhanced in 
my own eyes by his being inordinately 
keen on shooting, in all its phases, 
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and I could see that with any luck we 
would ‘ hit it off’ famously. 

‘* By the way,’ he remarked as I 
was about to leave his cabin, “ there 
is one other little thing I should like 
you to have done for me in the dock- 
yard. I want a rack made for my guns. 
Thomas, my steward, invariably forgets 
to oil them, and I think if I had them 
out of their cases and stuck up where 
he can’t help seeing them, it might jog 
his memory.” 

I made a mental note to have a 
rack made at the first opportunity, 
and thus score a good mark early on 
in the commission! There was, how- 
ever, no time to approach the dockyard 
in the matter before we sailed; for, by 
the time I had reached the upper 
deck, the tugs which were to assist 
us out of the basin had already secured 
alongside us, and Chief passed me on 
his way down to report his engines 
ready to the Captain. 

When we had cleared the lock 
gates and were in the winding 
channel of the River Medway, I had 
leisure to look around, and was thrilled 
to see mallard, teal, and other wild- 
fowl feeding in the creeks which opened 
off the main channel, or scattering 
before the bone at our teeth. As I 
watched them I privately resolved to 
have a crack at them before very long. 

My attention, however, was diverted 
by other game before we had gone 
very far down the river. As the 
distant wailing of sirens died away, 
the patches of blue sky overhead 
became scored with the vapour trails 
of enemy bombers and our own fighters 
contesting the approaches to London. 

The Battle of Britain had been 
fought and won some months before, 
but the enemy were still sending over 
quite large numbers of aircraft both 
by day and by night, so that hardly 
a day passed as we lay at our buoy 
at the base, or patrolled the shipping 
routes around the coast, when there 
was not at least one dog-fight to watch 
far above us, and well out of range of 
our guns. 
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By night we occasionally filled a 
more active réle in the air war when 
low-flying Dorniers swooped past us 
to lay their mines along the shipping 
channels. Then we would blaze away 
with everything we had. Our old- 
fashioned guns would do their best to 
follow the black shadows flitting past 
in the darkness; then, as the roar of 
engines rose in a crescendo, there 
would be blinding flashes from the 
four-inch, from the pom-pom with its 
measured hammer strokes; and even 
the Lewis-guns with their enthusiastic 
stammer would join the chorus. All 
would be noise and apparent confusion 
for perhaps ten seconds; then the 
Germans would sheer away, surprised, 
no doubt, by the unexpected barrage 
out of the night. After that, or until 
the next bomber was sighted, the 
inevitable arguments would spring up 
between the rival guns’ crews. 

“Tm telling you we did hit it. 
Didn’t you see the black smoke she 
made as she turned away ?”’ 

“°-Twasn’t you, anyway. That one 
that was so close came from the after 

‘*Garn! The pom-pom was the only 
one anywhere near the bastard.” 

We may have hit them on occasions, 
but if we ever did, we never had the 
satisfaction of being able to bring 
back any proof in the shape of a 
pilot or piece of fuselage. The old 
Vanisher, who had been modern in 
1919, had still to be brought up 
to date, and all that could be 
said for our gun control system was 
that it could be easily understood. 
Each gun had its own sector for which 
it was responsible, and the Captain 
of each gun—the senior rating in the 
gun’s crew—had orders to open fire 
at anything coming within range. To 
assist them in sighting their targets, 
we kept a Bren gun, a relic of Dunkirk 
days, on the bridge, and any officer 
sighting an enemy plane could draw 
attention to it by directing a stream 
of tracer bullets in the required 
direction. 
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Such bow-and-arrow methods would 
be laughable nowadays, but we were 
very well pleased with them at the 
time, and even though no kills were 
ever Officially credited to us, the guns’ 
crews themselves were confident in 
their claims, which ran into double 
figures. Ashore, however, we had a 
greater measure of success. 

Within a short boat journey of the 
buoy at which we lay when in harbour 
was an extensive marsh, interspersed 
with shallow channels and lagoons, 
and it was not long before we dis- 
covered it to be an extremely sporting 
bit of country. My Captain and I 
carried out an unarmed reconnaissance 
very shortly after we arrived at our 
base, and found there were hares, 
snipe, and even an occasional cock 
pheasant on the drier reaches of the 
marsh ; and wild-fowl, of more species 
than we could put name to, passed 
over us on their evening flight as we 
made our way back to our boat. 

Naval officers, although law-abiding 
citizens in other respects, have always 
held the broadest views on the question 
of shooting preserves. Perhaps the 
accommodating way in which other 
nations allow them to roam at will 
over their countrysides is to blame 
for that attitude, but however that 
may be, ever since the treaty of Nava- 
rino secured the shooting rights in 
Greece for the Royal Navy, sailors 
have always considered themselves 
persona grata everywhere, provided 
they are armed with scatter-guns. 

** Do you think the shooting belongs 
to anyone, Number One ?”’ asked my 
Captain as the boat carried us back to 
our ship. 

“It doesn’t look like it, sir,’ I 
replied. “I’ve not heard anyone 
shooting over the marsh since we've 
been here, and the only building within 
miles seems to be that rather derelict 
farm we saw in the distance.”’ 

“It’s not the sort of shooting to 
interest a farmer, anyway,” he re- 
marked. 

*“No—I agree. 


It’s almost certain 
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to be Admiralty or War Office property 
by the look of it.” 

“Oh! If it’s Admiralty property, 
then we’ve as much right on it as 
anyone,’’ he exclaimed. ; 

By the time we had reached the 
Vanisher we had agreed that there 
could be no possible objection to our 
shooting over the marsh; indeed, we 
had begun to feel that it was our duty 
to do so. It is surprising how quickly 
two people, if in complete agreement 
over a line of action, can justify it 
to their entire satisfaction ; and accord- 
ingly it was decided to experiment on 
‘ our ’ new shoot the very next evening. 

Nothing occurred to disarrange our 
plans, and the next day saw us chugging 
shorewards in the ship’s boat, complete 
with guns, a liberal supply of cartridges, 
and roomy game-bags slung over our 
shoulders. 

The marsh provided us with as 
pleasant an evening’s rough shooting 
as we could have wished for. By 
dusk our bags bulged with hares, a 
brace and a half of pheasants, and 
one snipe which had risen unexpectedly 
at my feet and been downed by my 
Captain in a workmanlike manner. 

As the stars began to show in the 
darkening sky we took up our positions 
along the water’s edge for the evening 
flight. An evening breeze which sprang 
up as we did so carried the now familiar 
wail of sirens to us across the marshes, 
but we were too accustomed to them 
to allow the prospect of an air raid to 
interfere with our shooting. Any 
attention that we may have paid to 
the sound of our fighters passing 
seawards over our heads was soon 
diverted by the first flight of teal 
skimming in over the dykes and 
marshes around us. 

Mallard followed teal, and with our 
guns hot from the sport we must 
both have been oblivious of everything 
except the whistle of wind against 
feathers, the arcs traced across the 
starlit sky by our gun-barrels, and the 
delightful thuds and splashes which 
occasionally rewarded our aim, 
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When shells began bursting over- 
head, and gun-flashes winked along 
the sky-line, it suddenly dawned upon 
us that an unusually large number of 
aeroplanes were milling about in the 
sky. Occasionally a languid procession 
of sparks drifted across the stars, and 
these we knew to be tracer bullets 
fired between the opposing air fleets 
overhead. 

It may have been the contrast 
between our own pleasant sport and 
the grim affair being enacted above us, 
or perhaps it was merely that the 
sound of gun-fire and aero-engines had 
apparently brought the flighting to 
an end, that decided us to call it a 
day, pick up our bag, and make our 
way back to where the boat had been 
ordered to meet us. 

We were still searching about among 
the sedge and rushes for two birds we 
had not accounted for, when a whistling 
roar like an express train sent us both 
flat on our faces in the mud. The 
stick of bombs fell on either side of 
us—a straddle in naval parlance—and 
it was lucky for us that the ground 
was so soft and water-logged. As it 
was, the sky rained mud for what 
seemed an interminable time, our 
mouths, eyes, and nostrils were filled 
with @ nauseous mixture of slime and 
water flavoured with the acrid tang 
of high-explosive, and our clothes, 
guns, and game-bags were similarly 
coated. 

When we had collected our gear 
and game together again my Captain 
announced triumphantly— 

“Tt’s an ill bomb that blows no 
one any good—lI’ve got two mallard 
more here than I had before !”’ 

With our bag fully accounted for 
at last, we were soon sitting in the 
stern-sheets of our boat on the home- 
ward run. ‘Guns’ was officer of the 
day, and was accordingly on deck to 
greet us as we climbed over the side. 
He was evidently relieved to see us 
return undamaged. 

“*That last stick must have been 
quite near you, sir,” he remarked. 
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“Tt was,” said my Captain as [ 
followed him down below for a hot 
bath and change of clothes. When 
I joined him in his cabin later that 
evening he was eyeing his twelve-bore 
rather ruefully. 

“Tll have to get Thomas to run 
over it pretty thoroughly,” he said. 
“It seems to have got mud in the lock. 
I think [ll leave it out of its case 
tonight to give it a chance to dry off. 
That rack you're getting me would 
have come in useful,” he added. 

His words reminded me that I had 
been so fully occupied in the business 
of getting the ship organised to my 
liking, that the Captain’s gun-rack had 
completely slipped my memory. 

“* It should be finished any day now, 
sir,’ I told him untruthfully, and then 
changed the subject by suggesting 
another expedition to our shoot a 
couple of nights later in the week. 
My idea was welcomed enthusiastically, 
and we discussed future tactics for 
outwitting those hares which had 
escaped us earlier that evening, until it 
was time to turn in. 

As it happened, however, before we 
could put our plans into effect, we 
received news of an important convoy 
leaving London for the north, and con- 
sequently had to go to sea instead, for a 
sweep up the east coast, on the off-chance 
of meeting enemy warships which might 
attempt to interfere with its passage. 

With the Vesta (a sister ship of our 
flotilla) in company, we set off some 
distance ahead of the convoy and 
its escort proper to clear the way. 
It was not the first operation of that 
nature we had had to carry out, 
and the Germans had been peaceable 
enough in those waters for us to expect 
an uneventful voyage. 

When night fell it was as fine and 
still as the worst sailor among our 
hotch-potch of a crew could have 
wished. The sky was cloudless and 
the sea glassy smooth. The first 
excitement we had that night was when 
one of our new war-time sailors—a 
dental mechanic in civilian life— 
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reported, “Ship on fire bearing green 
two-owe !” 

This proved to be the moon’s horn 
rising on our starboard bow, and I 
could hear the signalman, an elderly 
gentleman who gloried in the three 
badges on his arm, remonstrating with 
him in no uncertain terms. 

“There’s no accounting for what 
they'll report to you nowadays, sir,” 
he confided in me later. “I ’eard 
one the other day ’olla out ‘ black light 
right a’ead ’—to the Captain.” 

As the night passed peacefully on, 
and a bright moon revealed nothing 
more alarming than an _ occasional 
buoy marking the extent of our channel, 
I found myself questioning the necessity 
for our being out at all, and heartily 
wished myself back on the marsh and 
awaiting the duck as had originally 
been intended. 

I was just wondering whether there 
was any likelihood of flighting geese 
in that neighbourhood, when in sweep- 
ing the horizon with my binoculars, 
more from habit than because I 
expected to see anything unusual, I 
caught sight of three black objects 
lying right in the path of the moon. 
They were not unlike sharks’ fins, 
standing out clearly against the white 
strip of sea, but I needed no second 
look to know they were E-boats, lying 
hove-to, and obviously waiting for our 
convoy to come up to them. 

In a matter of seconds we were 
heeling over as our course was altered 
to close them, and the engineers fought 
to obey the telegraphs which had 
clanged to ‘Full speed ahead.” 
Alarm bells shrilled between decks, 
and sleepy men tumbled out of hatches 
to complete the guns’ crews. My 
Captain was on the bridge almost 
before we had begun to turn, and by 
relinquishing the handling of the ship 
to him I was able to concentrate on 
getting all our weapons laid and 
trained in the right direction. 

Meanwhile the Vesta, on seeing us 
alter out of line, was creaming along 
in pursuit of us, and all eyes were 
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fixed on those three black shapes 
now lying right ahead and apparently 
oblivious of our approach. 

The Germans had the disadvantage 
of being silhouetted, while we were 
closing them from the darkest sector 
of their horizon; consequently we 
were within a mile before they realised 
their danger, and at the moment that 
we saw them start up their engines and 
turn away—both ships opened fire. 

Owing to the flash of our own guns 
and the smoke-trail the E-boats were 
laying to cover their retreat, I had 
soon lost sight of all but one. She 
had evidently been damaged by our 
first salvo; for we rapidly over- 
hauled her despite the big margin of 
speed which such craft have over even 
a destroyer. 

Our pom-pom’s crew had been 
awaiting such an opportunity for 
months, and I could see the flashes 
of its two-pounder shells exploding 
along the E-boat’s hull. I have no 
idea how long the action lasted—at the 
most not more than five minutes (for 
one has no idea of time under such 
circumstances)—before the enemy blew 
up in a brilliant yellow mushroom of 
flame. 

There was no time to stop and pick 
up the bits, as there were still two 
more E-boats to be accounted for; but 
despite a diligent search on the part 
of both Vesta and ourselves, no sign 
of either of them could we find. No 
doubt with their superior speed they 
were already well on their way home 
to Holland. 

After we had returned to harbour 
we were delighted to find a very small 
bullet-hole in the funnel casing. How 
it got there nobody knew, but we 
credited the E-boat we had sunk with 
having hit us during our brief engage- 
ment, and accordingly painted a white 
circle round the hole with the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ E-boat,’’ and the date along- 
side it—just in case people might not 
notice it. 

We were as pleased as Punch with 
our battle-scar, and when we invited 
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the Vesta’s wardroom on board to see 
it, put their amusement down to a 
very natural feeling of jealousy on 
their’ part. 

The New Year was already well 
passed before the opportunity arose 
for us to visit the marshes again. As 
there seemed little chance of our 
getting another day on them before the 
spring, we invited the Captain and 
First-Lieutenant of the Vesta to join 
us in @ full-dress drive on the following 
afternoon. We arranged to meet on 
board the Vanisher at two o’clock, and 
when our guests arrived our upper deck 
presented a scene of unusual activity. 
Volunteers from among the ship’s 
company had been called for to act 
as beaters, and anything of that nature 
invariably proving a strong attraction, 
the greater part of the watch ashore 
had mustered, partly in the hopes of 
free beer, and partly, perhaps, on the 
chance of knocking over a hare them- 
selves to provide welcome variation 
in the rather uninspired ships’ menus. 
Among them I noticed three ordinary 
seamen who had been poacher, lawyer, 
and sporting squire’s son respectively 
in civil life. No bag that we might 
obtain ashore, I reflected, could ever 
be as varied as the one with which we 
were about to land. 

When we had formed up into line 
across the marshes, the four guns and 
twenty or more sailors presented an 
impressive array, and before we had 
gone very far an old cock pheasant 
fell to the combined fire of Vesta’s 
Captain and Number One. This put 
my own Captain and myself on our 
mettle ; for we knew that the eyes of 
our beaters were upon us, and that our 
every shot would receive approbation 
or censure in full, on the mess-decks 
that night. 

As luck would have it, the ‘ Vestas’ 
were able to add a brace of partridges 
to their score before a hare started up 
at our end of the line and was bowled 
over by my Captain. I had added a 


plover to the score, and so brought us 
nearly all square, when our guests 
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suggested making across to a thin- 
looking root field on a knoll of land to 
one side of the tumble-down farm we 


had seen on our previous expedition. 


Although, strictly speaking, the root 
field was not a part of the marsh, we 
considered it to be in so derelict a 
condition as to be scarcely discernible 
from the rest, and accordingly swung 
across to include it in our drive. In 
doing so we had to pass through a 
small thicket of thorn trees and gorse 
bushes, and on emerging the other 
side, the supposedly deserted country- 
side sprang to life. 


Whistles blew, dogs barked, and a 


number of countrymen, farmers or 
gamekeepers, seemed to be converging 
on us from every direction, while in 
the distance I could see a young woman, 
possibly the farmer’s daughter, urging 
a police constable to make haste 
towards us from the direction of the 
farm buildings themselves. 

Had we been on our own, we should 
no doubt have outpaced authority 
with our more lightly shod feet and 
gained sanctuary on board ovr motor- 
boat. As it was, however, it would 
have been too great a loss of dignity 
for the Captains and First Lieutenants 
of two of His Majesty’s destroyers to 
be seen legging it across the rushes 
pursued by the law—in full view of 
their assembled ships’ companies. It 
was, in fact, a fair cop. 

Our captors appeared to have been 
expecting some degree of resistance on 
our part, for at first they were truculent 
and rude; but when the constable 
appeared on the scene, and with the 
aid of notebook and pencil discovered 
that none of us was in possession of 
either gun or game licence, they 
obviously considered their object more 
than accomplished, with the guilty 
turned over to the full vengeance of 
the law. Because one day is very like 
another on board ship, and few sailors 
are much concerned with the date any- 
way, none of us had realised that the 
date which we had chosen for our 
lawlessness was Ist February, Thereby 
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yet another crime was added to our 
already lengthy list of offences. 

The blue-jackets, after being ques- 
tioned, were allowed their freedom ; for 
as my Captain pointed out, they had 
taken no active part in the shooting, 
and could hardly be prosecuted for 
damage to property in such a God- 
forsaken spot. 

They themselves were enjoying the 
whole incident immensely. Some of 
them had appeared before my Captain 
and myself to face punishable charges 
on board ship, and it was not every 
day that the occasion arose for them to 
see the positions reversed. 

Ordinary Seaman Richards, one- 
time poacher, went so far as to give 
me the benefit of his professional 
experience when he sidled up and 
muttered in my ear— 

“°And over the game before they 
asks yer for it, sir; it’ll dock a quid off 
the fine !”’ 

I passed the word round my fellow 
criminals, and they hastened to com- 
ply, while my Captain insisted on the 
constable’s noting the fact in his book. 
When at last the smallest particular 
of our crimes had been painstakingly 
recorded, we were allowed to return 
to our ships, and it was a rather 
chastened body of sportsmen that 
made its way back over the marshes. 
I alone had the satisfaction of antici- 
pating a roasted and garnished plover 
on my return to the ship, the only 
item of our bag that had been over- 
looked in the general surrender. 

That night, after we had all returned 
on board the Vanisher, we held a 
council of war in my Captain’s cabin. 
It was a hilarious evening, and we 
were well on our way towards planning 
yet a third visit to the marsh, un- 
hampered by the presence of any of 
our sailors, when there came a knock 
at the door, and Ordinary Seaman 
Snape, one-time barrister-at-law (and 
more recently beater-without-the-law), 
asked to see me privately on a personal 
matter. Thinking that he had some 
family matter for which he needed 
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compassionate leave, I took him along 
to my cabin, but when we got there he 
surprised me by asking— 

“I suppose you know, sir, that I 
was present this evening when the 
Captain and yourself had the unfor- 
tunate encounter with the police ?”’ 

** Well, Snape ? ’’ I inquired, wonder- 
ing what he could be driving at. 

“If you would not consider it an 
impertinence, sir,’ he replied, “I 
should be very pleased to give either 
of you any professional assistance you 
may require... .” 

“Snape,” said I, “far from think- 
ing you impertinent, I will take you 
before the Captain this very minute, 
and we will see what he thinks of your 
idea.”’ 

My Captain welcomed this new 
development as direct intervention by 
Providence on the side of wrongdoers, 
and by midnight we were more than 
satisfied with our defence, which, if I 
remember aright, contended firstly 
that we were not on the marshes at 
all that evening ; secondly, if we were, 
it was only in the course of duty; 
and thirdly, that we had far more right 
to be on the marsh than the farmer 
himself. 

What the outcome of our trial would 
have been we were never to discover ; 
for the following day we were to put 
to sea for the last time together, and 
an event occurred which scattered the 
four of us across the four corners of the 
globe. 

When the Sub came off from shore 
the next morning, where he had gone 
to collect our sailing orders for the 
evening’s patrol, not one of us could 
have guessed that it would be the last 
time that he would do so. My Captain 
nodded resignedly when I told him 
that it was our turn again for a night 
out, and explained the position in 
which we had to rendezvous with our 
convoy, and the composition of its 
screen. In point of fact, the convoy 
that we had to escort was a small one, 
and the operation showed every promise 
of being the usual dull routine job. 
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We joined company with our charges 
somewhere off Shoeburyness, and we 
saw that it included several familiar 
ships—old friends of ours—whom we 
had taken on this run many times 
before. They were strung out in long 
lines, ships of all shapes and sizes— 
colliers, tankers, tramp steamers, and 
a few sizable ocean-going craft as well. 
Since the speed of a convoy is neces- 
sarily the speed of the slowest ship 
in it, we crawled along almost 
motionless in relation to the flat 
featureless land which lay on our 
port beam. 

We were kept fairly busy until 
nightfall urging the stragglers to 
increase their speed, and others to 
keep to their positions in the columns 
when, seemingly impatient at the 
slowness of our advance, the faster 
ships nosed their way forward and 
jostled the ships ahead of them. 

From where we were we could 
see two little coasting steamers 
evidently in some difficulty. As we 
made our way over towards them 
they were racing along at perhaps 
five knots an hour, neck-and-neck, 
with black smoke and sparks flying 
from their funnels. When we were 
within hailing distance, the skipper 
of the nearest one holla’d across to us— 

“Ahoy, there! Will ye tell this 
something son of a sea-cook to get 
back where he belongs ?”’ 

Whereupon the other bawled across— 

“* He’s taken my place in the line— 
damned if he hasn’t. It’s Captain 
Boggart as it always is. I’ve had him 
with me every convoy I’ve been in 
on this run—and it’s a wonder I’m still 
afloat to tell the tale.’’ 

The rest of their conversation is 
unprintable, but the dispute was 
finally settled by making both ships 
change places with two others, so that 
no face was lost by anyone. 

As night fell we and the Vesta, who 
always hunted in pairs, set off ahead 
of the convoy to see that no unwelcome 
strangers were lurking along our 
channel. 
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It was a still, dark night and ow 
wake burnt with sea-fires, while the 
hum of our turbines made us wonder 
if they could hear us at Wilhelmshaven, 
Whether or not the E-boats, if there 
were any, managed to keep clear of 
us on that account, I don’t know, but 
none came our way, and we were 
beginning to feel assured of a quiet 
passage when the flash of gun-fire 
astern, from the direction of the 
convoy, sent us racing back to their 
assistance. 

The rest of the escort were blazing 
away into the sky with everything 
that they had, and those merchantmen 
that were armed joined in the fireworks, 
As we approached the convoy the 
drone of aircraft rose above the sounds 
of our own engines, and we eased 
speed to reduce the tell-tale phos- 
phorescence of our wake to a minimum. 
As we did so I made out the sound of 
a bomber approaching from the beam, 
very low down, and as it was impene- 
trably dark, peer as we might, none of 
us could make out its shape. The 
noise of its engines gained in volume 
on a steady bearing, and as our guns 
were brought round to counter this 
threat to our own safety, I had the 
uneasy feeling that the German could 
see us though we were unable to see 
anything of him. 

When we judged the plane to be 
nearly upon us, the guns opened fire. 
Its noise rose to an angry snarl, and 
then, when it was very nearly above 
us, I was just able to make out its 
shape against the lesser blackness of 
the sky. 

“‘There’s nowt in shooting but the 
swing,” the old keeper at home used to 
tell me. ‘‘ Point ahead of un, then 
point ahead a little more—keep your 
gun a-swinging, and there’s duck for 
dinner !”’ 

With his advice running through 








my brain, I followed the Hun with 
the Bren at my shoulder, and had the 
thrill of seeing my tracer disappearing 
into its fuselage. 

**Nice work, Number One... .” 
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world seemed to come to an end. 

I heard no explosion. There was 
simply a hot roaring blast; the ship 
leapt beneath my feet, throwing me 
down on my hands, and for the moment 
that I lay there on the bridge, with the 
air filled with steam and falling debris, 
I wondered if I was still alive. Feeling 
faintly surprised to find that I was, I 
stood up and ascertained that all my 
limbs were still in their right positions, 
and that only my senses were slightly 
scattered. 

‘What shall I do now ?”’ shouted 
the Sub through the blanket of 
steam. 

‘Blow up your lifebelt and stand- 
by to swim!’’ I replied in the 
same tones. 

A sudden rift in the steam enabled 
me to find my way down the bridge 
ladder and so on to the forecastle deck. 
As I tried to go down the second ladder 
leading on to the iron deck abreast the 
funnel, I found it to be no longer 
there. Neither for that matter was 
the funnel. 

The bomb had apparently come in 
through the ship’s side and exploded 
inside our foremost boiler. The funnel 
and both boats, together with their 
davits, had disappeared, and the deck- 
ing gaped wide to show the yawning 
chasm where boiler-rooms had once 
been. The after-funnel leaned drunk- 
enly backwards, while the foremast 
had fractured in three or four places, 
and now swung crazily by a few strands 
of its rigging. With no steam, the 
ship dragged to a standstill, but a 
quick glance over the ship’s side 
showed the water to be a lot nearer 
than it should be, but not rising 
appreciably. 

A hurried inspection between decks 
by the light of my torch, for of course 
there was no lighting or electric power 
of any sort left in the ship, showed 
that bulkheads were strained and 
leaking, but not so badly as to preclude 
a reasonable chance of saving the 
ship. Rather absurdly I found myself 
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endeavouring to stuff a sock into one 
crack through which water was spraying 
on to the mess-decks, but realising the 
futility of my task I made my way 
back to the upper deck and was just 
in time to superintend getting a line 
on board from the Vesta. Her Captain 
and First Lieutenant were doing a 
magnificent piece of work in getting 
us under tow, and we had almost 
completed the evolution when there 
came the shout— 

‘** Look out—here comes the bastard 
again !”’ 

Down we all went on the deck, 
trying to derive some sense of pro- 
tection by putting the breakwaters or 
cable-holders between ourselves and the 
sound of our approaching enemy. 

This plane had most probably 
dropped its bombs already; for it 
contented itself with spraying the 
ship with machine-gun fire, which 
proved as ineffective as it was alarming. 
The guns’ crews, who had all remained 
by their weapons, returned its fire with 
such effect that it sheered off and left 
us to our own devices. 

When at last the Vesta was able to 
go ahead, and the great bight of wire 
and cable between us rose dripping 
out of the water, we suddenly found 
ourselves athwart the leading ships of 
the convoy, ploughing unconsciously 
down upon us as we lay stopped and 
helpless in their path. 

I think everyone in the ship must 
have realised the danger at the same 
moment; for the roar which arose 
from a hundred throats would have 
stopped the Queen Mary herself. The 
leading ships reversed their engines : 
agonised we watched ineffectual efforts 
to take the way off the ships, many 
of them being in ballast; and their 
propellers threshed madly without get- 
ting any real grip of the water. Our 
old friend of the evening before, Captain 
Boggart, by putting his helm over 
just avoided hitting us, but ran his 
stem against the tow-wire. It seemed 
inevitable that the cable would part, 

but after what seemed hours his 
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ship gathered sternway, and, like a 
ponderous arrow under the tension of 
its bow-string, shot back clear of 
our side. 

Safe at last from being sunk in 
collision with our own convoy, we 
gathered speed astern of the Vesta 
and had soon drawn clear of them all, 
leaving them amid the discordant 
blasts of sirens and steam-whistles to 


sort themselves out as best they could. - 


I was inevitably reminded of a herd of 
blind pigs stampeding in the dark, 
squealing and lashing out among them- 
selves in their confusion. 

On rejoining the Captain on the 
bridge, we took stock of the situation. 
There was sixty miles to go before we 
could reach Yarmouth, the nearest 
port a vessel as deep in the water as 
ourselves could enter. There was no 
chance of getting there before daylight 
as we should have preferred, but the 
R.A.F. had promised us fighter pro- 
tection at dawn. The ship herself 
showed every promise of remaining 
afloat almost indefinitely so long as the 
sea remained flat calm. 

On the debit side of the ledger was 
the loss of the boiler-room’s crews, and 
@ few others who had been asleep near 
the scene of the explosion. In all, 
thirteen were missing, but miraculously 
one petty officer, as we learnt later, 
who had been standing by the foremost 
funnel when we blew up, had sailed 
several hundred yards through the air 
and landed unhurt in the water just 
ahead of the Vesta—who had fished 
him out. 

** Did you see anything of our funnel 
when you were up in the air ?’’ I asked 
him a day or two later. 

*“No, sir. But the whaler and I 
kept level for the first hundred yards 
or so, when I gained the lead and won 
by a short head.”’ 

An incident which only goes to show 
that thirteen is not always an unlucky 
number ! 

Towards dawn we were enveloped in 
a@ dense impenetrable fog. Never 


before had we welcomed such an 
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occurrence. Under its mantle we were 
as safe from the Luftwaffe as we could 
be with a hundred Spitfires overhead, 
and we forged slowly on, tending our 
wires and squaring things off as best 
we could, and, above all, looking 
forward to getting a little dry land 
underfoot once again. 

Just after eight o’clock in the 
morning the starboard look-out let out 
a yell and pointed into the fog on our 
beam. A bow, which appeared enor- 
mous to those of us on deck, was 
bearing down on us at a rate of knots. 
The newcomer saw us too late to take. 
any avoiding action, and with a 
rending crash she buried her stem 
in our side. The Vanisher lurched 
drunkenly. Many of us, now perhaps 
feeling the after effects of shock and 
fatigue, ran to the rails, convinced 
that our swim, postponed during the 
night, was none the less about to 
materialise that morning. 

As it happened, our assailant holed 
us abreast an already water-logged 
compartment, and consequently the 
ship remained relatively undamaged. 
She herself suffered no more than a 
crumpled bow, and as she lay off to 
take stock of her position my Captain 
hailed her to find out who she might be. 

‘* Armed trawler Millberg—come to 
escort you into Yarmouth !’’ came the 
reply. 

“Thank you—but we can get there 
without pushing!’’ roared back my 
Captain. 

Another trawler followed by two 
tugs next emerged from the mist, and 
when the fog cleared about noon we 
made quite a little fleet as we crawled 
slowly inshore towards harbour. The 
tugs had, of course, taken over towing 
us from Vesta, and as she now had 
received orders to return to base we 
made her a signal— 

“Thank you. Will do the same for 
you one day.” 

To which she replied— 

‘* May the opportunity never arise.”’ 

Before we parted, our ships’ com- 
panies lined the rails and gave each 
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other a cheer—and half an hour later 


we at last made our landfall. The 
Sub, who also acted as navigator in the 
Vanisher, had still one last surprise in 
store for us. 

‘“* We were a bit out of our reckoning 
on account of the fog, sir,’’ he told the 
Captain. ‘‘ The current seems to have 
set us about twenty miles to the south- 
ward.”’ 

‘*T don’t think you need worry about 
that, Sub,”’ our Captain replied equably. 
“You weren’t far out, considering the 
circumstances.”’ 

“Thank you, sir, but now that I 
know where we are, I make us to have 
come right through the shallow mine- 
field last night... .” 

So suddenly, that the change seemed 
almost miraculous, the fog banks had 
lifted and dissipated, revealing by the 
light of a watery sun in a pale-blue sky 
the welcoming arms of Yarmouth 
breakwaters. The town lay before us, 
mellow and serene in the sunlight, as 
pleasant a sight as any of us could 
have wished for; but as the twin 
arms of the breakwaters reached out 
on either side of us we perceived an 
unusual stir along the water-front. A 
crowd had collected: sailors, soldiers, 
and a sprinkling of airmen among 
them, stood there, a sea of blues and 
khakis and faces turned expectantly 
towards us. 

A cheer echoed across the water, 
to be taken up by other groups up and 
down the river and on both sides of 
us, until the houses themselves seemed 
to echo their voices. It was one of the 
most moving spectacles that I have 
witnessed, and my throat had an 
absurd and uncomfortable lump in it 
despite myself. 

‘“What’s up, mate?” I heard a 
signalman ask the Yeoman behind me. 


*“T?’san Ill Bomb...” 
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“Has Huddersfield come out top of the 
league after all?” 

His Cockney irrepressibility relieved 
the emotional tension of the scere, 
and with laughter and a lot of lower- 
deck wit the cheers were returned in 
full measure. 

When we had secured in the berth 
allotted to us, and the base staff poured 
on board, a note of anticlimax crept 
into our adventure. There were boards 
of inquiry, reports in quadruplicate, 
forms on every conceivable subject to 
be rendered to every conceivable 
authority, ledgers and returns to be 
completed, supply and receipt notes 
to be made out, and it soon became 
apparent that a mountain of paper- 
work would have been saved if the ship 
herself had been lost. 

Amid all this welter of accountancy 
I somehow managed to find time to 
get ashore and walk across to the post 
office. A very long and very com- 
prehensive telegram was despatched to 
London, and the reply, when it came, 
changed my world for me, and so dis- 
coloured the scenes that ensued that I 
can give no honest account of them. 
The ship had been saved, and, so far as I 
was concerned, all was very well with 
the world. 

My marriage took place a few days 
after I had left the ship to enjoy a 
fortnight’s survivor’s leave. Among 
the presents that arrived in the post 

was one large shapeless parcel, which 
on being opened disclosed the only 
piece of furniture we were to receive. 
A silver tally-plate with the inscription 
“‘Ist February 1941” provided the 
only clue whence it came. Although 


my wife complained that a gun-rack 
is a rather one-sided present, she was 
forced to admit that it’s an ill bomb 
that blows no one any good. 





THERE is today in England a cry 
for a better understanding between 
our several classes at home and with 
other nations abroad. I am in full 
sympathy with the cry, but sometimes 
the thought crosses my mind that 
those most genuinely anxious to reach 
the goal blunder at the outset by over- 
haste in taking the first steps. At 
home they are over-shy about letting 
their real feelings be seen, about admit- 
ting opinions which, in the nature of 
things, they must hold. As between 
ourselves and other nations, enthusiasts 
praise everything that is foreign without 
considering dispassionately whether 
praise is really due, or whether that 
which suits a foreign nation may not 
be entirely unsuitable for us. 

I look first at our “home and class 
front.’ There will always be classes 
in any society ; the dream of a classless 
society is a very unsubstantial fabric. 
All men may be equal in the sense 
that they are entitled to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; but 
assuredly all men are not equal in 
any other sense. Physical differences 
leap to the eye and need not be dis- 
cussed. I recognise unequivocally that 
there are many persons who are my 
superiors in things which really are of 
importance, and I do not shut my 
eyes to the fact that there are a good 
many persons who in the same way 
are inferior to me. The man who 
insists blatantly on such superiority 
as he possesses, who brutally dis- 
regards the feelings of those less 
fortunate than himself, is simply a 
bounder. But in a too great readiness 
to ignore class distinctions there may 
be cause of offence; a too immediate 
** forthcomingness ’’ may easily smack 
of condescension; and condescension 
can be just as offensive as contempt. 
The over-effusive might be surprised 
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now and then to learn the opinion 
held of them by some of those to whom 
their effusiveness is directed. Of this 
I have a little story to tell. 

Chance and the recent visits of the 
German bombers put for a few days 
at the disposal of one of my friends 
the services of a London charlady. 
As they “ridded up” the house, the 
wireless came on: an _ intellectual 
friend of the proletariat was addressing 
the people. ‘‘’Ees a bad ’un, ’eo is,” 
remarked the Londoner. 

My friend was startled, moved to 
protest : ‘‘ He’s a friend of the people, a 
sympathiser with the working classes.” 

** Ho, yus,’’ said the charlady darkly, 
“but yer see, mum, J knows ’is char.” 
In the clear eyes and perfect witness 
of a panel of charwomen the friend of 
the people from above may sometimes 
be tried and found wanting. And I 
have a story of my own experience in 
which, I suspect, luck or unconscious 
mother wit must have aided me. 

For years I have carried on a corre- 
spondence with a friend across the 
seas in Australia. In his last letter 
he made this somewhat drily suggestive 
remark : ‘‘ Writesoon ; perhapsneither 
of us has now so long a time left for 


writing.”’” My friend is educated, 
cultured; I should call him rather 
philosophical. I put to him the very 


delicate question of the relations 
between Englishmen and Australians. 
For I fear that it is nonsense, a complete 
unfrankness, to pretend that these 
relations have been uniformly cordial. 
In recent years our international cricket 
matches have not always evoked out- 
bursts of brotherly love and kindness. 
Englishmen complain of the roughness, 
touchiness, quarrelsomeness of Aus- 
tralians; Australians of the super- 
ciliousness, snobbery of the English. 
And yet one of my sunniest friendships 
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was with Jim and Tom, two of the 
roughest Australians that the Lord ever 
created. 

My friend replied somewhat to this 
effect. ‘*‘ There is a streak of truculent 
touchiness in the Australian. There 
may be @ variety of reasons, good or 
bad, for it, but the thing is there. I 
don’t deny it or defend it. But there 
may be something to be said about it : 
the Englishman’s approach often is 
not very discreet. I should explain 
your friendship with Jim and Tom ”— 
my friend knew both quite well—‘ in 
this way. 

“In education, culture, social 
position, there was a great difference 
between Jim, Tom, and yourself. 
They knew this quite as well as you 
must have known it. But you didn’t 
put their backs up by insisting on the 
difference, and you didn’t embarrass 
them, irritate them, by pretending 
that the difference wasn’t there. You 
just took them as they were, without 
pretence or insincerity.” 

I think that in all probability this 
was true—though I did not think the 
question out for myself at the time— 
and I think that Jim and Tom repaid 
me in my own coin. Both were con- 
nected with the horse trade: Jim was 
a superb horseman, the finest I have 
ever seen. Werode a good bit together. 
Jim did not laugh at my incapacity, 
nor did he annoy me by pretending 
that I could ride like himself. He 
just accepted me, got me a quiet horse, 
and, if I asked for it, gave me very 
practical advice and instruction. 

“Td give anything to ride like you,”’ 
I said to him one day. 

‘Why, so you would, if you’d been 
at it as long,” he replied. “‘I don’t 
remember any time that I couldn't 
ride, and I began breaking horses for 
a living when I was fourteen. I'd look 
silly if I tried to do a lot of things that 
you can do.”’ 

As between ourselves and foreigners, 
I look at three countries. One, Russia, 
I have never visited, but I have read 
and thought a good deal about Russia 
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and her people. The second, France, 
I have visited fairly often, and, on the 
whole and in my way, I have got on 
quite well with such Frenchmen as I 
happened to meet. In the third, 
India, I spent a good many years of 
my life. 

There is at present a wave of 
enthusiasm for Russia sweeping over 
England. I read in my newspaper the 
other day the speech of a learned 
professor, a determined democrat and 
friend of the people, who wanted to 
abolish Parliament and set up ‘ soviets ’ 
in its place. The exact difference in 
theory is not altogether clear to me, 
and I fancy that the professor’s know- 
ledge of practical soviet working is 
hazy. I yield to no one in my admira- 
tion for the great deeds which Russia 
has done and is still doing. But I 
do not hold that Russia rushed chival- 
rously to the rescue of a beaten England, 
and I do not hold that Russia is doing 
all the fighting that is done. Especially 
I do not hold that England will auto- 
matically come on peace and plenty, 
happiness and contentment, if after 
the war she but follows blindfold in 
the path that Russia has trod. I go 
back a good many years for my starting- 
point, and I look at the matter thus. 

In the last war we were allied with 
Russia against Germany, and after 
about three years Russia ‘ran out on 
us.’ I do not in the least blame her 
for doing so; the marvel to me, 
granted the corruption and inefficiency 
of the old Czarist régime, is that the 
Russian people stuck it as long as 
they did. The Bolsheviks then laid 
down their arms on all fronts, sur- 
rendered at discretion to Germany. 
But certain Russians, Kolchak, Wrangel, 
Dukhonin, professed themselves willing 
to continue the struggle by our side, 
and we supported them. That is a 
fault chalked up against us by our 
so-called intellectuals and champions 
of freedom. Is it, then, a fault that 
we have supported Generals de Gaulle 
and Giraud in preference to Pétain 
and Laval? The Bolsheviks proposed 
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to hand over to Germany large quan- 
tities of war-like stores which we had 
supplied : we invaded Russia to prevent 
this, and did prevent it. This is the 
second fault scored against us, especially 
by the Russian people. But was it a 
fault or crime on our part that we 
knocked out the French Mediterranean 
fleet when we saw that Pétain, aided 
by Admiral Gensoul, was prepared to 
hand it over to Germany for use 
against us ? 

The war ended, we and our Allies 
ensured the handing back to Russia of 
huge territories which Germany had 
wrested from her. Nevertheless, for 
about twenty years Russia maintained 
an attitude of stubborn hostility to 
England. Admittedly at the outset 
Russian affairs were largely under the 
control of a lunatic, the late Leon 
Trotsky, whose real name was the 
more Teutonic Bronstein. Trotsky 
believed in revolution as an end in 
itself, and he was unwearying in his 
efforts to stir up revolution in England. 
He found a certain number of coad- 
jutors among us; many of them, I 
suspect, on a purely cash basis. Trotsky 
in the end became such a nuisance 
even to his own people that he was 
first driven from Russia, then ‘liqui- 
dated,’ and the guidance of Russia 
passed into the hands of the saner 
Stalin. But it is idle to pretend that 
the attitude of Russia to England 
changed much, if it changed at all. 

At the outset of the present trouble 
a firm military alliance between England 
and Russia might have averted war, 
though in all probability only for a 
time. We negotiated with Russia, but 
the negotiations broke down. Why 
they broke down is a secret that may 
not be disclosed for a century, if even 
then. But I have a shrewd suspicion 
that one of the Russian terms was 
liberty to do as she liked with Poland. 
England had guaranteed Poland, and 
she is not in the habit of going back 
on her word. So Stalin threw us over, 
and concluded a pact of non-aggression 
and friendship with Hitler. Doubtless 
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we could have made a similar pact 
with Hitler on the basis of giving him 
a free hand to deal with Russia. For 
there is no doubt that what Germany 
wanted, to make her future conquests 
certain, was corn from the Ukraine 
and oil from the Caucasus. But, 
putting the thing at its lowest, our 
statesmen were more experienced, less 
ingenuous, than the Russians: they 
knew that such pact would mean but 
a@ postponement of the day on which 
Hitler would strike at us, and find us 
alone. They knew, and this is the 
crux of the matter, that Hitler and 
the Germans in general have been, are, 
and always will be, LiaRs. 

Germany then invaded Poland, and 
Russia followed suit. But, as anyone 
might have foreseen, Hitler next 
attacked Russia, when he thought he 
could attack with every prospect of 
success. 

Russia then became our ally against 
the common foe. She fought, and she 
continues to fight, magnificently. But 
she is fighting, in the main, for her 
own sake, not pour les beaux yeux of 
England. And I get rather tired when 
thelong-haired (and long-eared) brother- 
hood proclaim that Russia has done 
and is doing all the fighting. Had 
we and the Americans not swept 
North Africa clean, had England not 
held Malta, had we and America not 
poured a stream of tanks, aeroplanes, 
and suchlike things into Russia at a 
vast cost to ourselves, had we not 
blasted German munition works and 
communications, had we not knocked 
out Italy, I fancy that Russia’s number 
would have been up long ago. I do 
not see why it should interfere with 
our friendship for Russia if we think 
and speak plainly of facts as they 
undoubtedly are. 

The suggestion that, when peace 
comes, we in England should or could 
adopt the methods of Russia, I regard 
as simply fantastic. I have had the 
advantage of a discussion of the point 
with an old Russian, who struck me 
as one of the wisest, most philosophi- 
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cally tolerant, old men that I have 
ever met. In effect this was what he 
said to me. 

The Bolsheviks have done marvels 
in Russia. When I look at Russian 
education, Russian industry, the 
Russian Army, and when I recall 
what they were twenty-five years ago, 
I stand amazed. But all this has been 
done at a cost, the total abolition of 
individual liberty. There is less 
individual liberty in Russia today 
than there was in the old Czarist days. 
Russia was not then a ‘secret police, 
put him in the dungeon, away with 
him to Siberia,’ country. It was easy- 
going, inefficient, corruptly admin- 
istered. But the ordinary individual 
did pretty much as he liked. Russians 
are extraordinarily matey folk: that 
is why they make such good colonists. 
They are far better colonists than the 
English. The old gentleman, I may 
mention, had been exiled to Siberia 
by the Bolsheviks, and had enjoyed 
the experience immensely. They 
marched twelve miles a day for two 
days, halted for the third, brewed tea, 
sang songs, told stories. The exiles 
and their guards were like brothers : 
Russians are matey folk, the old 
gentleman insisted. 

But all that is changed. Soviet 
rule means that Moscow chooses a 
local agent, that agent chooses a 
committee, and that committee does 
exactly what the local agent, instructed 
by Moscow, tells it to do. It is all 
incredibly efficient. But Russia’s trials 
may be before her. The burning 
furnace of war has for the time fused 
all spirits into one. But when peace 
comes, what then? Will Russians 
who have tasted the freedom of 
emancipation from the old tyranny of 
the nobles be for ever content to be 
‘driven like a flock of sheep ? 

That consideration applies especially 
to people bred up in what we know 
as the ‘British’ tradition. Do we 
not hear an ever-deepening growl 
against bureaucratic interference, de- 
partmental regulations, delegated 
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legislative powers ? Would the typical 
Briton—and there are millions of 
them—ever be content to be moved 
about like a pawn on the chessboard, 
even if the hand that moved him were 
the hand of a master ? 

As I see the thing, there is a funda- 
mental fallacy in the thinking and 
talking of those who would have 
State ownership of everything, State 
control and administration of every- 
thing. Comrade Jones assumes that 
the State will conduct everything as 
he desires, and Comrade Smith makes 
the same assumption. But the desires 
of Comrade Jones may not at all 
coincide with the desires of Comrade 
Smith, and the desires of both may be 
violently opposed to the desires of 
Comrade Robinson. We recently have 
had deputations of comrades clamouring 
for the summary execution, imprison- 
ment, general squabashing of a promi- 
nent English Fascist. And the voice 
of the people is always right! I seem 
to remember an occasion when the 
voice of the people spoke in no unde- 
cided tones. And what it said was, 
** Not this man, but Barabbas.” 

Sir Walter Citrine, Secretary of the 
Trades Union Council, visited Russia, 
and recorded his impressions. They 
were not wholly favourable. No 
English Trade Union, he remarked, 
would tolerate for a week the ‘ driving’ 
which obtained in Russian industry. 
And about some of the material 
benefits, for example, housing afforded 
to the working classes, he was sceptical. 
Introduce complete State control into 
England, and in my opinion civil war, 
the fight for individual liberty, will 
start within twelve months. 

A little point of detail I have dis- 
cussed with working-men friends. It 
is that some of the mostdistinguished 
officers in the Russian armies of today 
were but privates in the armies of the 
Czar. That may be so. But what 
were these men before they served as 
privates ? Everybody was, and every- 
body is, liable for military service in 
Russia; in countries which enforce 
Y 
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universal military service the term 
‘private soldier’ has scarcely the 
meaning which it long has had among 
ourselves. One of my friends served 
as @ private soldier in the last war ; 
his pal in the ranks earned his living 
in civil life by skinning rabbits. Today 
my friend sits on the judicial bench as 
a Lord Justice: but before he joined 
the Army he had had an amazing 
University career, he was a K.C. 
(I think) at thirty-two, and he was 
clearly marked for the highest dis- 
tinction in his profession. And, what- 
ever their origins, how were Zhukov, 
Konev, Rokossovsky, Tolbukhin, and 
others fitted for high command in 
the Soviet armies? For, granting, as 
I do, the efficiency of Soviet Russia, 
I think it improbable in the extreme 
that Russia left the emergence of her 
great commanders to blind chance. 
Our democratic L.C.C. forbade Officers’ 
Training Corps in its secondary schools ; 
that is, refused to working boys a 
training for posts which it now is 
claimed they should occupy. 

Enough of Russia. I turn to France. 
I hope (though I am by no means 
certain) that France will rise to her 
former greatness, be once more our 
friend. But I see no profit in refusing 
frankly to recognise certain facts. 
There is a fog of distrust between the 
two nations, and a blast of cold, clear 
air is needed to blow it away. 

France let us down badly in the 
present war. Over a million armed 
men laid down their arms without 
firing a shot: I do not blame them so 
much as their political leaders. These 
were so blatantly corrupt that the 
average French peasant, the backbone 
of the Army, had little inclination to 
fight for the Government which they 
represented. And Germany was 
allowed to saturate France with anti- 
British propaganda without serious 
interference or counter - propaganda 
from the French Government. France 
handed over Indo-China to Japan as 
a base of operations against us; she 
was quite ready to hand over her 
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Mediterranean fleet to Germany. She 
fought against us in Syria, and for a 
time in North Africa. Speaking of 
North Africa, I do not see any reason 
for self-reproach in that we dealt with 
Admiral Darlan. Darlan, whom Mr 
Churchill once described as “ frisking 
by Hitler’s side,’’ was ready to deal 
with anybody. We judged that he 
could deliver the goods, and so we 
dealt with him. For all that, I confess 
to a certain sympathy with an officer of 
the Free French Navy, who remarked 
to me that the one reward he craved 
at the end of the war, if he should 
happen to be alive, was the hanging of 
Darlan with his own hands. 

After the debécle the French, or a 
good many of them, threw the blame 
on us. For our answer I turn to Mr 
René Bilbaud, a Frenchman who fought 
against the Germans in France, and 
now fights against them outside France. 
His words take the form of a French- 
man’s answer to French reproaches. 
“England did not send us sufficient 
material ? Suppose it to be so. But 
where was our material ? Where was 
our Air Force, and how was our Army 
(which we claimed to be the finest in 
Europe) equipped? Compare our 
artillery and service waggons dragged 
painfully by horses with the magnificent 
English motor transport which we saw 
in France and Flanders. 

“The English did not send wu 
sufficient men? But surely English- 
French co-operation has always meant 
Navy and Air Force from England, 
soldiers from France. We used to 
say that the English are not soldiers, 
but mere amateurs. What do we say 
now? As for the efficiency of the 
English Air Force, ask the Germans. 
The English Navy was in the thick 
of battle when the French Army 
was doing no more than ‘patrol 
activity.’ ”’ 

Mr Bilbaud ends with a bit of sage 
advice. ‘‘ Let us admit that we both 
were slack, inefficient, unprepared in 
the face of an emergency. Then, 
having said this mea culpa together, 
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let us hold up our heads, join hands, 
and go forward.” 

But there is a fault of the French 
on which I would wish to say a word : 
that is, their silent xenophobia. I 
have visited France many times, but 
I do not claim to know the French : 
I doubt very much whether any for- 
eigner knows them. I have read a 
good deal of writing by English 
‘intellectuals’ who profess to know 
the life of Paris au fond. But I notice 
that in Paris these enthusiasts seem 
to have mixed almost exclusively with 
English and Americans; their French 
acquaintances seem to have been for 
the most part bar-tenders. I do not 
consider bar-tenders representative of 
the French nation. I read with a 
certain amusement of the accessibility 
of a famous French literary lion to his 
English admirers. The Englishman 
might enter, bow, press the lion’s 
hand, murmur deferentially cher maitre, 
and—take himself off. Another French 
literary lion could be seen, but scarcely 
spoken to, at a certain café. He had a 
considerable financial interest in the café, 
and his presence was a bait for custom. 

There is another life, a good life, 
in France. Unfortunately it is closed 
against the foreigner: the French 
word inabordable is here le mot juste. 
This is unfortunate for the English, 
and, I think, almost more unfortunate 
for the French. For it deprives the 
French of standards of comparison : 
in their isolation they fancy that 
everything French is perfect. There 
have been some rude awakenings from 
this dream. And all French writers 
tell me that those who lead this good 
life keep themselves aloof from the 
hurly-burly of French politics. I 
admit that from 1870 to the present 
day, from Panama to Stavisky, the 
history of the Third Republic has been 
one of sordid scandals. But if the 
‘good’ hold themselves scornfully 
aloof, the ‘bad’ will have things all 
their own way. John Ruskin pointed 
out long ago that each one of us has 
just the choice between being a 
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politician or an idiot. For the Greek 
word voA:tTixés Means & man interested 
in the affairs of his city; the word 
‘wrys means a man interested solely 
in his own affairs. I have no doubt 
that there were many ‘good’ people 
in Chicago. But they would have 
nothing to do with city affairs, and so 
Big Bill Thompson and Al Capone 
came into their kingdom. 

It is of importance to Europe that 
France should occupy again the status 
of a Great Power: it is long since she 
has really held such position. Even 
up to quite recent days there has been 
far too much party wrangling, too 
much sparring for individual position, 
in the politics of France. Some recent 
utterances and acts of General de 
Gaulle are hopeful: he is encouraging 
his people to think and act intere 
nationally. 

As I have spoken of an American 
city, I would say a word about a 
matter in which, I think, a little frank 
thinking and speaking would have 
averted a great deal of unpleasantness 
between ourselves and the great 
American nation. Undeniably for 
many years after the last war the 
average Englishman looked on America 
as a rather more sordid Shylock, and 
the average American looked on 
England as a dishonestly defaulting 
debtor. England had borrowed huge 
sums from America, and had evaded 
repayment. ‘‘ They hired the money, 
didn’t they,’ observed the late Mr 


-Calvin Coolidge. 


England did not borrow money from 
America: one cannot fight battles 
with bank-notes. America supplied 
quantities of munitions to England, 
and she paid the producers of those 
munitions in American currency. The 
war ended, England certainly was 
willing, and probably would have been 
able, to clear the debt in the only 
way in which international debts can 
be cleared, by goods and services. It 
would have been quite easy to ship 
English bank-notes to America, but 
English currency in large quantities 
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is of no more use in America than 
American currency in large quantities 
is in England. Banks do not auto- 
matically change (this is a widespread 
popular delusion) foreign currencies 
simply to oblige their clients. But 
America declared that entry of English 
goods and services into America would 
mean competition with American work- 
ing men, and she passed Tariff Acts 
which made the entry of such goods 
and services practically impossible. 
Had England said frankly, ‘‘ Then, 
that’s the end of it,’’ I believe that, 
after the first explosion, a great deal 
better feeling and understanding would 
have obtained. For I am not so 
contemptuous of American intelligence 
as an American student of economics, 
who in discussing this question with 
-me observed, “Have you ever tried 
to drive an idea into the skull of the 
average American voter or provincial 
newspaper editor? If you haven’t— 
don’t.’ Conversely, if in my own 
country I borrow £100, I am willing 
and (I trust) able to repay the sum on 
the due date in currency or by an 
unimpeachable cheque. If my creditor 
refuses to accept either, I am not 
going to reason or plead with him. I 
certainly shall not listen to a proposal 
that I do a year’s work for him, unpaid, 
as gardener or chauffeur. 

I conclude with India, a country with 
which at present we are having a good 
deal of political trouble. I recall a 
correspondence that I had with a 
politician who demurred very cour- 
teously to some statements which I 
had made in ‘ Maga.’ 

Of a certain lady who professed to 
be an ardent admirer of India and of all 
things Indian, I had remarked that, 
while she was undoubtedly sincere, it 
was very doubtful whether she was at 
all adequately informed. It is very 
easy to find theoretical excellences in 
foreign customs which can never 
practically affect oneself. I take an 
example, though it is not the particular 
question discussed by my correspondent 
and myself. 
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The lady professed to find the 
highest and noblest of ideals in Brahmin 
marriage customs. Now this is the 
marriage custom of Brahmins. A 
Brahmin girl is ‘married’ at any age 
from three to twelve: it may be to 
another child, it may be to an old man, 
In the former case her widowhood ig 
quite possible, in the latter it is practi. 
cally inevitable. The wretched child 
must then shave her head, and wear 
mourning for the rest of her life. She 
must observe rigid fasts, and she is 
debarred from all social life and 
amusement. The very word ‘ widow’ 
is a term of insult. The girl may be 
quietly ‘put down’ in infancy, she 
may drag out the life of a barely 
tolerated household drudge, or, nature 
asserting itself, she may turn to a life 
of pleasure, which means simply a 
life of immorality. No sane and 
decent person could or should say a 
word in support of such a system. 
Why, I have seen a Brahmin friend, 
with his head bowed between his 
hands on my study table, weeping 
his heart out for the misery which 
this infernal system had brought on 
his child. 

To pretend approval of this and such- 
like things does no good. There was 
@ queer upsurgence of Indian feeling 
against the lady: she was driven to 
publish a lachrymose screed addressed 
to Young India, and entitled, ‘“ My 
young friends, why do you hate me 
80?” Nobody hated her: she was, 
in @ way, rather lovable. But a great 
many people, Indian as well as English, 
were utterly fed up with her. 

In replying to my correspondent I 
put to him this suggestion. ‘* Political 
Indians will not listen to my words; 
I am just a sun-dried bureaucrat. 
They will not listen to ‘ Conservative’ 
politicians in England. But they 
profess a willingness to learn from the 
Party to which you belong, the Labour 
Party. Would it not be better if you, 
instead of uttering theoretical and 
theatrical rhodomontades about peoples 
rightly struggling to be free, were to 
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say frankly to Indians what you know 
perfectly well to be true, that no people 
can be free who are unwilling to accept 
the responsibilities which freedom 
entails. Just now the Indian wants 
to be free and self-governing, but he 
does not want to do any of the un- 
pleasant things—and there are many 
of them—which freedom and _ self- 
government demand, and he does not 
wish to be responsible for the natural 
consequences of his own actions. Some- 
where at the back of his mind there is 
always ‘the Government’ as a shield or 
a whipping-boy.”’ 

It is nearly twenty years since I 
left India, and in that time things 
may have changed very much. But 
in my day there was far too much 
fausse bonhomie on the part of those 
who wished to ‘ build bridges ’ between 
English and Indian; who refused to 
recognise that social intercourse between 
two peoples whose ideas of social 
propriety differ in almost every detail 
must be @ plant of very slow growth ; 
who would not see that some differences 
probably are irreconcilable. A highly 
placed English lady with the best 
intentions in the world was wont to 
slip her arm through the arm of Indian 
ladies, or round Indian ladies’ waists. 
Now if there is one thing in the world 
that an Indian hates, it is being 
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touched, being ‘ pawed’ as an Indian 
Rani said disgustedly to me. 

In fact, frank recognition (which is 
quite a different thing from uncouth 
rudeness) of one another’s peculiarities 
and, perhaps, defects, never does harm, 
and often does a deal of good. I end 
with a memory of a situation happily 
saved by frankness from one of the 
parties affected. 

This was in an Indian station where 
I lived. A club dance was given, and 
circumstances made of it a quasi- 
official function. Invitations were sent 
as of right to European officers, but 
not to Indian officers of equal rank. 
The Indians were minded to make a 
formal protest, and the European head 
of their department seemed minded 
to support them. But ‘one Indian 
hesitated, and an envoy was sent to 
reason with him. He listened to the 
envoy in silence, then said, “‘ Ill join 
in the protest on one condition.” 

** What is that ?”’ 

“That you bring your wife to the 
dance with you, and that she dances 
the first dance with me.’’ Solwuntur 
risu tabulae. This was quite frank and 
reasonable. If a man will not allow 
his wife to associate with other men of 
his own race, he can hardly claim for 
himself the right to associate with the 
wives of foreigners. 


A CORRECTION. 


In the January issue of ‘ Maga’ a paper appeared entitled ‘‘ No Example 


at All,” by J. K. Stanford. 


The Editor’s attention has been drawn to the fact that in the episodes 
recorded about ‘ Larry ’ there were certain inaccuracies. The Editor and 
the Author wish to express their sincere regret for these inaccuracies in 


the early career of a distinguished Civil Servant. 


‘Larry ’ was Chief 


Engineer of Burma for many years, where his work in that province at 
the time of its greatest expansion is well known and recognised by the 
authorities. The Editor particularly regrets that anything that might 
be considered to underrate the reputation of one who has worked for 
the welfare of an Outpost of Empire should have appeared in his pages. 


Tue Eprror. 
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